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t Mrs Holmes is well known as the author 
i of first-rate adventure stories for boys and 
. girls, The Voyage of the Indian Brig and 
Tekhi's Hunting. These were based on her 
I own experience of life on a native trading 
I craft and in the remote mountains of the 
! Naga Indians. 

‘ Herself a lover of travel and adventure, ' 
I she has now retold the most exciting 
parts of the adventurous lives of seven 

| 

i famous women travellers, ‘characters’ all. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, the first 
Englishwoman in Turkey; Lady Hester 
Stanhope, ‘Queen of the Desert’ to the j 
I Arabs; Mary Kingsley, first English j 
woman or man to visit parts of equatorial 
Africa; Anna Harrielte Leonowens of, 
Siam; Mary Slessor, ‘Ma’ to the people of > 
Calabar, the Scottish mill girl who became ] 
a missionary and magistrate; Daisy Bates, 
C.B.E., ‘Kabbarli’ or ‘magical grand¬ 
mother’ to the aborigines of Australia 
,among whom she lived and travelled; 
Amy Johnson, first woman to fly to 
Austr alia . 
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FOREWORD 


M ost of us think at some time in our lives that we 
would like to explore the unknown. Few of us 
manage to do so. When we grow up we start on a 
job or career which keeps us IdusV in One place, and later 
on we may have family responsibility which prevent it. 
So that a little travelling or mountain climbing or sailing - 
if we are lucky - is all we can do to satisfy this urge for 
adventure. 

Yet how many of us are really adventurous? Suppose a 
genie were to take our wish seriously and lift us out of our 
comfortable homes and orderly pattern of existence to 
dump us down in an unknown unfriendly place where we 
were much too hot or much too cold; where wc had to 
endure hunger and thirst or face hostile people, ferocious 
wild animals, poisonous snakes or just a plague of mos¬ 
quitoes; where our lives were in hazard, and danger was 
our constant companion - would we be pleased? I am not 
at all sure that most of us would not beg that kindly genie 
to spirit us back home again as quickly as possible. The 
thought of exploring the unknown is an exciting one: in 
actual fact it may be tough, uncomfortable, unrewarding. 

But there are some people who will endure anything for 
the sake of adventure, following their star wherever it leads 
them. Most of these adventurous travellers have been men 
because in the past men have been freer from conventions 
and restraints and home duties. Now, however, this has 
changed and today we have women putting on slacks and 
breeches and going alone into all kinds of out-of-way 
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places - in ricketty old cars, on bicycles or on foot. They 
may go to study the local people as anthropologists; to dig 
up the past as archaeologists; they may be collecting beetles 
or moths for the Natural History Museum; they may be 
geographers or writers or just plain adventurers. But at 
any rate, whatever the reason for their travels, they do not 
usually have to fight public opinion or flout convention to 
be able to set out on them. 

The adventurous women of the past whose stories are 
contained in this book were considered eccentric if not 
downright mad. It was not easy for them to do what they 
did. Yet without their experiences and their insight into 
other ways of life and thought we should be much poorer; 
not only for the new worlds they opened up for us but also 
for the qualities of courage, endurance, curiosity and 
humour which made their findings possible. 

Except for Hester Stanhope and Amy Johnson they did not 
exchange their skirts for trousers. It was as women that they 
went to Turkey and Syria and West Africa, to India and 
Siam and Australia. 

And it was as women that they were admired and loved 
by the natives who in most cases had never set eyes on a 
European before. 

But how strange they found them! The Turkish beauties 
in the seraglio baths who gaped with amazement at Mary 
Wortley Montagu’s stiff corsets were not more surprised 
than the Beduin women who giggled as they touched Hester 
Stanhope’s cheeks and declared that they must be painted 
to be so white. What the cannibal Fans thought of Mary 
Kingsley’s umbrella is not recorded! 

These stories are not biographies in the strict sense of the 
word, starting at the cradle and ending at the grave. They 
are chiefly concerned with the adventurous part of the lives 
under review and with the personalities that made the 
adventures possible. 
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My thanks arc due to the following for permission to 
quote from the books mentioned: 

The Church of Scotland’s Women’s Foreign Mission 
and Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, Mary Slessor of 
Calabar. 

Messrs. John Murray, The Passing of the Aborigines. 

W. and R. Chambers Ltd., Sky Roads of the World, by 
Amy Johnson. 

The Hon. Anthony Asquith, Myself When Young, by 
the Countess of Oxford and Asquith. 

And to Dame Caroline Haslett, D.B.E., J.P., Compan¬ 
ion I.E.E., for her help and for permission to quote from 
The Woman Engineer. 

W. H. 
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THE FIRST ENGLISHWOMAN 
IN TURKEY 

Lady Mary Worthy Montagu 

I n the boudoir of an eighteenth century London house a 
young woman with brown hair and lively brown eyes 
sits receiving visitors in an endless stream. It is morning 
and she is still in an informal robe and her maids are busy 
dressing her hair and touching up her clear complexion. 
Her visitors think nothing of this, but they exclaim with 
wonder when they see the strange shape and design of the 
embroidered shoes she slips on her feet. 

Presently a Negro pageboy ushers in the misshapen little 
figure of Alexander Pope. Except for the hostess, who 
matches his wit with her own, everyone feats him for his 
sharp tongue and malicious pen. Here is triumph indeed 
for a mere woman to capture the interest of the most famous 
poet and satirist of the day. Almost a greater triumph than 
the personal summons she receives that afternoon to visit 
the King - that ‘honest blockhead’, as the lady’s own biting 
tongue calls her Sovereign, George I. 

Daughter of a duke, wife of an ambassador, the fashion¬ 
able world does not flock to see her because of her birth, 
her good looks, or her wit. It comes because Lady Mary 
Wortley Montagu, just back from Turkey, is the most 
celebrated traveller of the day. These visitors are here to 
listen to stories of the fabulous empire of the Sultan and of 
her own life. 

They came too, to see her Turkish costumes. There are 
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baggy trousers of silk and satin; velvet jackets embroidered 
in gold; fine muslin shirts: gossamer veils and yashmaks 
and heavy turbans of rich materials. They arc very curious 
to see the filigree work of silver and gold which now set her 
jewels, and they admire her collection of miniature paint¬ 
ings. The elaborately-bound copy of the Koran makes them 
exclaim in wonder at the fact that it has to be read backwards. 

But perhaps what interests them most of all is her account 
of the ‘engrafting’ - as inoculation was then called - of her 
little son, Edward Montagu, against smallpox, according 
to the curious custom of the I’urlcs. The little boy is brought 
and is made to show his scars. 

Lady Mary Worlley Montagu’s fame rested on several 
things. She was the first Christian woman to penetrate into 
the heart of the Islamic world of the Ottoman Empire, the 
enemy of Christendom for many centuries. She was the 
first stranger to be admitted to the secrets of the seraglio, 
the harems where the wives and womenfolk of the aristo¬ 
cratic and wealthy Turks lived in close .seclusion, And she 
was the first European to be so impressed by the custom of 
inoculation, unknown then in the West, that she had her 
own children treated in the same way. She was celebrated 
too for the letters she wrote home to her sisters and her 
friends - pithy, witty and observant. 

Lady Mary was a great traveller, not only because she 
was adventurous, but because she travelled with an open 
mind. No one could have said about her that travel 
‘narrows the mind’. When she found something abroad 
superior to things at home she said so generously. Her 
personal interest in the way the Turks kept smallpox at 
bay, and her courage in trying it on those nearest and 
dearest to her, has helped to bring the modern world vac¬ 
cination, and to save us from the epidemics, the early 
deaths and the tragically marred faces which our ancestors 
took for granted, as one of life’s evils. 
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When Lady Mary was a child, ‘poor little rich girl’ might 
have described her; that is if anyone had thought of the 
phrase in the days of Good Queen Anne, Her mother died 
when she was small and Mary was brought up in the 
country with her younger brother and sisters by a kind, 
but superstitious old nurse. Her father, Evelyn Pierrepoint, 
who became Duke of Kingston, was far too busy in London, 
amusing himself with politics, court intrigue and beautiful 
ladies, to bother about his family. 

In the great house of Thoresby on the borders of Sher¬ 
wood Forest, surrounded by its deer-park and formal 
gardens, the child felt lonely and imprisoned. There were 
few neighbours and those stupid ones, thought sharp-witted 
Mary. She was as bored too by the trivial domestic world 
of her sisters’ interest as by her brother’s world of the 
gamekeeper and huntsman. 

She was taught the bare bones of reading and writing by 
her nurse; after that she must go by herself to the folio and 
quarto volumes on the library shelves to explore the world 
of thought and experience without a guide. Having a 
quicker brain and stronger sense of humour than those 
around her, she came in constant conflict with authority 
and got whipped for it but never cried. 

She longed to share her father’s life in London, and when 
she was eighteen she wrote to him as tactfully as she could, 
suggesting that she should come and look after him. 
Thoresby could be run by a steward just as well as by the 
eldest daughter of the house. She was ready now to take 
her place in society and become a comfort and a credit to 
him. She was feeling more and more the need of a closer 
bond between father and daughter, a bond of affection and 
shared experience; and she was tired of looking out day 
after day on an expanse of green lawn, quietly browsing 
deer and dripping trees. ‘Nothing ever happens here’, was 
her constant sigh. 
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But all she got in reply to her carefully worded letter was 
a visit from an angry parent. The Duke rumbled down to 
Thorcsby in the enormous family coach, emblazoned with 
the Pierrepoint arms, his temper growing worse at every 
jolt from the rough pot-holed roads. Being overturned 
twice and painfully bitten by bugs in a Warwickshire inn 
still further increased his anger at what he considered the 
revolt of his eldest daughter; so that when Mary entered 
the library at Thoresby, smiling and expectant, she was 
met by a thunder-storm. 

Fathers and daughters were on very different terms two 
hundred years ago from what they are now. Mary had to 
curtsey and kiss his hand. He might raise her up graciously 
and kiss her in return - or he might not. Women had no 
rights and if he chose to keep her a prisoner here he could 
do so. Public opinion would be wiLh him. What right laid 
she to question his judgment as to where she should live 
and how she should pass her time? The Duke was angry at 
her ‘rebellion’ as he called it: here she must stay, continuing 
her education, running his house and looking after her 
younger brother and sisters. The Town was not a suitable 
place for an unmarried young woman without a mother’s 
hand to guide her. 

Poor Mary! She ran from her father’s presence in a storm 
of angry tears. But later she faced him at dinner in her bcRl 
silver and rose brocade gown, her face pale but composed 
and her brown hair tidy. Her father admired her spirit and 
her manners and as she went to kiss his hand and leave him 
to his second bottle of wine, he slipped a diamond ring from 
his little finger and put it oh her with a quizzical smile. 
She was forgiven. But she had lost the battle and next day she 
watched the great coach rumbling away to the delights of 
London, leaving her once again with the dripping trees, the 
expanse of green grass, the deer and the stupid neighbours. 

The only means of escape for girls of some family pre- 
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tensions in those days was marriage. But who was there for 
Mary to marry? She needed a man she could look up to, a 
man she felt was her superior in character and intelligence: 
it would never do for her to despise the man she married. 

There was no one round Thoresby for her. But at 
Wharnclilfe, forty miles away, lived a girl-friend’s older 
brother who was serious, clever and good-looking. Before 
long, letters from Mary Pierrepoint to Anne Wortley 
Montagu became, under a thin disguise, letters from Mary 
to Edward and Edward to Mary. Tall, stately Anne 
Montagu encouraged the intrigue for all she was worth, 
gleefully signing her name to such a letter as this, which 
she would never have composed herself. . . . 

‘I am now in the room with an humble servant of your’s 
who is arguing so hotly about marriage that I cannot go 
on with my letter. I would be very glad to bring you into 
the argument, being sure you would convince us in what 
disturbs so many. . . . You have dared to have wit joined 
with beauty, a thing so much out of fashion, that we fly 
after you with as much interestedness as you often see the 
birds do when one superior comes near them. If you would 
give me a receipt how to divert you, I would try to pi-actise, 
but find it impossible to be pleased with myself or anything 
I do.’ 

To which Mary replied. ... ‘You will think I forget you, 
who arc never out of my thoughts. My study at present is 
nothing but dictionaries and grammars. ... I forget there 
is such a place as London, and wish for no company but 
your’s.’ 

But tiue love did not run smoothly. There were mis¬ 
understandings and quarrels . . . chiefly by letter, as their 
opportunities of meeting were few and they were seldom 
alone. Both of them were too proud and self-willed and 
afraid to capitulate too easily so they fenced with each other 
in a battle of wits. 

B 
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However, at last Lady Mary’s faLhcr discovered the in¬ 
trigue and furiously forbade his daughter to write to or to 
see Edward Wortley Montagu again. She was to marry the 
rich Irish landowner he had chosen for her and no one else. 
Misunderstandings, quarrels, disputes were forgotten. They 
planned to elope. 

Edward wrote. ... ‘If we should once get into a coach, 
let us not say one word till we come before the parson, lest 
we should be engaged in fresh disputes.’ And Mary, pride 
flying to the winds, on the night before they took the 
plunge, wrote touchingly. ... ‘I tremble for what we are 
doing. Are you sure you will love me forever? In your 
letter . . . you promise me all that I wish ... I will only be 
your’s and I will do what you please. My resolution is 
taken. Love me and use me well.’ 

The Duke played into the lovers’ hands by ordering his 
daughter to leave Acton, where she had been slaying, and 
travel to West Dean in the charge of her young brother, 
William. By leaving little notes en route for him she en¬ 
sured that Edward was able to follow just behind. One 
morning, when William and her maid were obliging 
enough to look the other way, Lady Mary Picrrepoint stole 
out of her inn in her creased travelling-dress, and rode away 
to be made Lady Mary Wortley Montagu in a neighbouring 
parish church. After which, the strain and anxiety of so 
many months over, she cried for hours in her husband’s 
arms in the bumpy coach to his dismayed astonishment. 

For he was not the warm-hearted generous person Lady 
Mary thought she had married. In spite of their long 
correspondence, she hardly knew him and little realised 
that the pride which had kept him from declaring himself 
openly for so long was the strongest trait in his nature and 
that it would set up a barrier of cool reserve between them 
before their marriage was many months old. Her warmth 
and eager love were nipped and chilled and though for 
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many years she remained a dutiful wife, her marriage did 
not absorb all her thoughts and energies or provide her 
with the affectionate intimacy and companionship she had 
longed for. 

Perhaps her misfortune is our blessing, however. Her 
marriage set her free from the boredom of Thoresby and if 
she had been wrapped up in her ‘Mr. W. 1 , as she wrote of 
him, her mind would have been less restless and eager for 
new interests and she would have had less time to go ex¬ 
ploring in the Sultan of Turkey’s then almost unknown 
domain, or to write the letters of description and comparison 
which made her famous before she returned to London. 

Eighteenth century London would have shocked us with 
its mixture of luxury and sordidness. Poverty, filth and 
disease literally rubbed shoulders with elegance. Courtiers 
in full-bottomed wigs, dressed in silks and satins and with 
bejewelled ladies, were as likely to catch ‘the pox’ as the 
beggar who solicited them for alms. All this Mary accepted 
as being inevitable - the way things were. Social reform, a 
humanitarian conscience, were unknown in 1715, and she 
did not think of questioning inequalities or burn with zeal 
to ease the lot of the unfortunate. But she did notice them 
and when she saw other scenes she was able to make acute 
comparisons. Her letters from the East reveal a compassion 
for the oppressed which marked her out as almost unique 
among her contemporaries. 

The opportunity to travel came to Mary in 1716, two 
years after the death of Queen Anne and the accession of 
George I of Hanover. When the Queen died there had 
been fear of a Jacobite rising and great political excitement. 
The Tory Government was overthrown and good reliable 
Whigs, like Edward Wortley Montagu and his father-in- 
law, the Duke of Kingston (who had only partially forgiven 
the elopement), were promoted to important political posts. 

Edward first became Commissioner to the Treasury and 
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then, when an envoy was needed for the delicate task of 
arranging a peace between the Snllan of Turkey and the 
Emperor Charles VI, he was chosen as British Ambassador. 
Mary’s chance for adventure and travel had come. She 
would accompany him to Turkey. 

Her friends and relations tried their best to persuade her 
not to go. It would be too hot: they were to leave in August. 
It would be too tiring to travel so far with her young son, 
Edward. Turkey was unknown, unfriendly, unhealthy. 
The people there were little belter than savages. She 
should stay in London. 

But Mary took no notice. She played the winning hand 
of the dutiful wife and got her way. Her only doubts con¬ 
cerned her child. As she wrote to her sister from Vienna, 
before the really adventurous parL of her journey had 
begun, ‘When 1 think of the fatigue my poor infant must 
suffer, I have all a mother’s fondness in my eyes, and all 
her tender passion in my heart. 9 But even this very genuine 
feeling did not deter her from setting out on what everyone 
assured her would be a perilous journey. 

Even crossing the Channel in those days was something 
of an adventure. She wrote from Rotterdam, ‘I flatter 
myself, dear sister, that I shall give you some pleasure in 
letting you know that I have safely passed the sea, although 
we had the ill-fortune of a storm. We were persuaded by 
the captain of the yacht to set out in a calm . . . but after 
two days slowly moving, the wind blew so hard, that none 
of the sailors could keep their feet, and we were all Sunday 
night tossed very handsomely. I never saw a man more 
frighted than the captain!’ She goes on to say that she was 
lucky, neither suffering from fear nor sca-sickncas, but at 
the same time eager to jump ashore at the first opportunity 
to see the new sights that awaited her. 

She was not disappointed. How delightfully different 
from London was Rotterdam; how clean! She was like a 
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child charmed with a new loyj excited and taken up with 
the delight of looking and comparing and describing. 

From Holland, agreeable and easy, they went to Ger¬ 
many where the discomforts and hazards of eighteenth 
century travel began (o show themselves. At Niemugen 
they hired horses and expecLed to make the journey from 
there to Cologne in two stages. But the horses had little 
stamina and three hours out of Cologne they failed, growing 
Loo exhausted to go farther. They were in a small place, 
Stamcl, and the only accommodation they could find was 
in a hovel, draughty and far from clean. 

Mary lay down without undressing in the travelling bed 
which always went with her. She found she could get little 
sleep. So at dawn, the horses recovered, they got up and 
continued their journey to Cologne where she fell into bed 
at once and slept soundly. 

After such an experience most travellers would have 
shown little interest in sight-seeing, but nothing could damp 
Mary’s eager curiosity for long. After only three hours’ 
sleep she ‘had spirits enough to go and see all that is curious 
in the town’, 

‘Mr. W.’ had business at several of the chief German 
cities, both in the ‘free towns’ and in the capitals of the 
small kingdoms whose petty kings were absolute sovereigns. 
His wife noticed that under the slightly tawdry trappings 
and aristocratic pretensions of the kingdoms there was 
poverty, dirt and wretchedness. It was an atmosphere of 
stuffy stagnation and false pride, whereas in free cities such 
as Cologne, Frankfurt and Nurcmburg there was a general 
air of busy prosperity; the streets belter cared for and the 
houses cleaner. 

These republican sentiments cannot have been very 
popular reading by the English court ladies to whom they 
were written, but Mary did not care a rap for other 
people’s censure, She was the perfect foreign correspon- 
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deni, reporting clearly what she saw and drawing her own 
independent conclusions from it, stating the truth honestly 
as she saw it, irrespective of the world’s reaction. ‘There is 
nothing so agreeable to me as truth’ she once wrote. One 
of her correspondents annoyed her when she was in Turkey 
by continually asking for lurid stories of what she saw and 
accusing her of being too idle to write them. ‘Upon my 
word, Madam,’ retorted Lady Mary angrily, ”tis my 
regard to truth, and not laziness, that I do not entertain 
you with as many prodigies as other travellers use to divert 
their readers with. Is it not bet ter to tell you a plain truth?’ 

And to her sister she burst out, ‘I was downright peevish 
at all her questions. She is very angry that I will not lye 
like other travellers.’ 

Mary had no need to ‘lye’. She observed acutely and 
commented upon what she saw with pith and vividness. 
What she had no use for were traveller’s talcs - tall stories 1 
told to astonish. For instance her first encounter of flats - 
in Vienna - brought forth a description which must have 
satisfied for a time her correspondents’ craving for the 
strange and surprising. 

To have a house of your own was taken for granted in 
England in those days unless you were of the poorest. But 
in Vienna, she wrote to her sister, ‘the streets are so narrow 
and the space so confined for the number of people who 
want to live in it that the builders have clapped one town 
on top of another, most of the houses being of five, and 
some of them, of six storeys . . . and there is no house has 
so few as five or six families in it.’ 

But Mary was more than a curious and acute observer 
of social customs. She had courage and endurance, qualities 
needed by the adventurous if their travels are to be more 
than arm-chair ones. On one of the journeys she took with 
her ‘Mr. W.’ through Germany, from Prague to Dresden, 
she reported that she was twenty-four hours post-travelling 
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without sleep or refreshment. She could never sleep in a 
coach. Mary had no cast-iron constitution and was nervous 
and highly-strung. She suffered acute discomfort while her 
more placid husband slept at her side. 

It was by moonlight that they crossed the mountains 
between Bohemia and Saxony and as she looked out of the 
coach she was alarmed to see that there was not ‘an inch 
of space between the wheels and the precipice’. The coach 
bumped about dangerously, but she did not wake her hus¬ 
band until, to her horror, the horses broke into a gallop 
and she noticed that the postillions were nodding with 
sleep. ‘Then indeed, I thought it very convenient to call 
out to desire them to look where they were going.’ Her 
calling out waked ‘Mr. W.’ who was equally alarmed. 
After they had arrived at Dresden, tired but safe, Mary 
heard that the bodies of travellers were often found in the 
Elbe far below. 

The experience shook her and she was glad to rest at 
Dresden. But though she now knew something of the 
hazards of travelling she was not deterred from accompany¬ 
ing her husband to Turkey. 

In those days, Vienna was the outpost of Christendom. 
The Turk was the enemy; Hungary and the Balkans had 
been fought over for centuries and no one in the West knew 
what brigands or other dangers might lurk there. 

‘Adieu, dear sister,’ she wrote on the eve of their de¬ 
parture, ‘if I survive my journey, you shall hear from me 
again.’ And to her friend and admirer, Mr. Pope, ‘I am 
threatened, at the same time, with being frozen to death, 
buried in the snow, and taken by the Tartars who ravage 
that part of Hungary I am to pass. ’Tis true we have a 
considerable escort so ... I may find myself in the midst of 
a battle.’ 

But the only battle she encountered had been fought 
some years before. One of the sights they saw en route was 
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the battlefield of Carlowitz where Prince Eugene had won 
a notable victory over the Turks. Mary, accustomed to 
fertile England, had already noticed with dismay how 
waste most of Hungary was; nobody bothered to cultivate 
it to be fought over once more. Now, looking at the field, 
still strewn with the skulls and bones of men and horses not 
yet buried, she found herself hating war and commented 
on its futility. ‘I could not look without horror on such 
numbers of mangled human bodies, nor without reflecting 
on the injustice of war, that makes murder not only neces¬ 
sary but meritorious.’ 

She was beginning too, to realise the value of English 
justice. In a remarkable letter to the Princess of Wales, 
who later became Qjueen Caroline, slic wrote about the 
overbearing tyranny of the Turkish janissaries. ‘The op¬ 
pression of the peasants is so great, they arc forced to 
abandon their houses and neglect their tillage, all they have 
being a prey to the Janissaries (mercenary soldiers in the 
service of the Turkish Empire) wherever they please to 
seize upon it. We had a guard of five hundred of them, 
and I was almost in tears every day, to sec their insolencics 
in the poor villages through which we passed. ... At Nissa 
... I saw a new occasion for my compassion. The wretches 
that had provided twenty waggons for our baggage from 
Belgrade hither for a certain hire, being all sent back with¬ 
out payment, some of their horses lamcil, and others killed, 
without any satisfaction made for them. The poor fellows 
came round the house weeping and tearing their hair and 
beards in a most pitiful manner, without getting anything 
but drubs from the insolent soldiers. I cannot express to 
your Royal Highness how much I was moved at this scene. 
I would have paid them the money out of my own pocket 
with all my heart; but it would have been only giving so 
much to the Aga, who would have taken it from them 
without any remorse!’ 
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These scenes moved her deeply, but they also provided 
her with the opportunities to exercise her own brand of 
astringent humour . . . ‘the Janissaries had no mercy on 
their poverty, killing all the poultry and sheep they could 
find while the wretched owners durst not put in their claim 
for fear of being beaten. Lambs just fallen, geese and 
turkeys big with egg, all massacred without distinction! 
When the Bashas (Turkish officials) travel, ’tis yet worse. 
Those oppressors are not content with eating all that is to 
be eaten belonging to the peasants; after they have crammed 
themselves and their numerous retinue, they have the im¬ 
pudence to exact what they call Tceth-money, a contribu¬ 
tion for their use of their teeth, worn with doing them the 
honour of devouring their meat!’ 

Fearing that her correspondent would judge this to be 
just another traveller’s tale, and with her usual fairness, 
she goes on to remark that ‘this is literally and exactly true, 
however extravagant it may seem; such is the natural 
corruption of a military government, their religion (the 
Mohammedan religion) not allowing of this barbarity any 
more than our’s does.’ 

By the time they reached Belgrade the worst of the 
journey was over and Mary wrote home to Mr. Pope with 
amusement that she could ‘hardly forbear laughing’ when 
she recollected ‘all the frightful ideas’ that were given her 
of the journey; although she did admit that because of the 
robber bands, fifty and so strong they had need of their 
escort of armed guards. 

The Turkish Governor of Belgrade, the Basha, received 
England’s Ambassador to his Sultan’s court with courtesy, 
and they stayed in the city for a time. He often supped 
with them, and Mary reported that he seemed to ‘much 
enjoy the freedom to talk intelligently with a woman’. 
His own wife, like all other high-born Turkish ladies, was 
secluded in a harem. 
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Mary enjoyed his company too and was so delighted 
with the Arabic poetry he translated for her that she said 
she would learn Arabic if she stayed there longer. For her 
part she told him some of the Persian stories which were 
fashionable then in Europe. She was surprised to find them 
perfectly genuine, she said, and in telling them she gained 
the reputation of being a great scholar. ‘At first,’ she 
wrote, ‘he believed I understood Persian!’ 

There were certain things about the life of the Turkish 
women that Mary thought admirable. One was the 
custom of going to Lhc hamain, the Turkish bath, once a 
week or so. She called it ‘the woman’s coder-house, where 
all the news of the town is told, scandal invented, and 
thought it a great diversion’. 

Her own first entry into one of these closely guarded 
hamams is amusing reading. IL was in Sophia, one of the 
most beautiful towns in the Ottoman Empire, and famous 
for its hot baths. The whole adventure is typical of her 
eager inquisitive mind and her wit and observation, and 
her own words do it far more justice than any others could. 
She wanted to see it as it really was and not to be received 
as the wife of the British Ambassador so, ‘desiring to go 
incognito I hired a Turkish coach. These voituves are not 
at all like our’s, but much more convenient for the country, 
the heat being so great that glasses would be very trouble¬ 
some. They have wooden lattices, painted and gildon and 
are covered all over with scarlet cloth, lined with silk. This 
covering entirely hides the persons in them, but may be 
thrown back at pleasure, and thus permit the ladies to 
peep through the lattices. 

‘In one of these covered waggons 1 went to the Bagnio 
about ten o’clock. It was already full of women. It is 
built of stone, in the shape of a dome, with no windows 
but in the roof, which gives light enough. 'There were five 
of these domes joining together, the outmost being less than 
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the rest, and serving only as a hall where the portress stood 
at the door. Ladies of quality generally give this woman a 
crown or ten shillings, and I did not forget this ceremony. 1 

Then Mary entered the main part of the hamam, which 
she described. ‘The next room is a very large one, paved 
with marble, and all round it are two raised sofas of marble, 
one above the other. There were four fountains of cold 
water in this room, falling first into marble basins, and then 
running on the floor in little channels, made for that pur¬ 
pose, which carried the streams into the next room, with 
the same marble sofas, but so hot with steams of sulphur, 
proceeding from the baths joining it, ’twas impossible to 
stay there with one’s clothes on. The two other domes were 
the hot baths, one of which had cocks of cold water turing 
into it, to temper to what degree of warmth the bather 
pleased to have. 1 

Her entry must have been most dramatic and yet she 
says that ‘I know of no European court, where the ladies 
would have behaved themselves in so polite a manner to 
such a stranger. I was in my travelling-habit, which is a 
riding dress, and I must have appeared very extraordinary 
to them. I believe there were two hundred women, the 
ladies sitting on the first sofas, which were covered with 
cushions and rich carpets, their slaves sitting on the second, 
just behind them. But without any distinction of rank by 
their dress, all being in the state of nature, that is, in plain 
English, stark naked. There were many amongst them, as 
exactly proportioned as ever any goddess was drawn by 
the pencil of a Guido or Titian - and most of their skins 
shiningly white, only adorned by their beautiful hair, 
hanging on their shoulders, braided either with pearls or 
ribbons. 1 

What an astonishing scene it must have been! In spite 
of their courtesy Mary must have wondered what to do 
next; she was not used to bathing or undressing in company. 
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‘The lady that seemed the most considerable among them, 
entreated me to sit by her, and would lain have undressed 
me for the bath. 1 excused myself with sonic dilliculty . . . 
but was at last forced to open my shirt, and shew them my 
stays, which satisfied them veiy well; for, 1 saw, they 
believed I was locked up in that machine, and that it was 
not in my power to open it.’ So Mary did not have to 
undress further, which, to gather from her aci ount, was a 
relief. 

She ends her long letter of description by saying that she 
hopes she has entertained her reader with this account of a 
‘sight that no book of travels could inform you of, as ’tis 
no less than death for a man to be found in one of these 
places!’ Of course, there were no books of travel written 
by women in those days. 

The Sultan was in residence when the Wortlcy Montagus 
arrived in Adrianoplc, and here Mary had the first t;iste of 
diplomatic society. She made friends with ‘the French 
Ambassadress’, as she called her, a young woman whom 
she would have enjoyed more if she had not been so fond 
of convention and pomp. ‘She is so delighted with her 
guards, her four-and-twcnly footmen, gentlemen ushers, 
etc., that she would rather die than make me a visit without 
them; not to reckon a coachful of attending damsels, yclept 
maids of honour. As long as she will visit me with a 
troublesome equipage, 1 am obliged to do the same. 

‘I went with her the other day all round the town, in an 
open gilt chariot, with our joint train of attendants, pre¬ 
ceded by our guards, who might have summoned the people 
to sec what they had never seen before, two young Christian 
Ambassadresses at the same time. We drew a vast crowd 
of spectators, but all silent as death. If any of them had 
taken the liberties of our mobs upon any strange sight, our 
Janissaries had made no scruple of falling on them with their 
scymitars, without danger for so doing, being above law.’ 
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She was never tired of exclaiming in her letters home on 
the power of the janissaries, saying that even the Grand 
Signior, the Sultan, ‘the most absolute monarch upon 
earth, is as much a slave as any of his subjects and trembles 
at a Janissary’s frown. 5 

While they were at Adrianople she had the good fortune 
to be able to watch the Sultan’s progress to the Mosque for 
prayer. She and her French friend watched from a window 
overlooking the route, Mary dying of curiosity, of course, 
to see what he would look like. 

She was lucky. As he passed under their window, the 
centre of a fantastically gorgeous procession of some 
thousands of grandees and soldiers, he stopped and looked 
up at the two European women gazing down at him with 
such eager curiosity. ‘He appeared to us a handsome man 
of about forty, with something, however, severe in his 
countenance and his eyes very full and black. The French 
Ambassadress agreed with me upon his good mien.’ 

Soon after this Mary bought herself a rich Turkish 
costume and described it with pleasure in a letter to her 
sister. It is in this letter that she made the surprising state¬ 
ment that Moslem women were more free because of their 
habit of veiling their faces than were women in England. 
‘No woman, of what rank forever, is permitted to go into 
the streets without two muslins, one that covers her face 
all but the eyes, and one that hides the whole dress of her 
head, and hangs halfway down her back. Their shapes are 
also wholly concealed by a thing they call a Ferigee, not 
unlike a riding-hood.’ The disguise was so effective, she 
added, that ‘there is no distinguishing the great lady from 
her slave. ’Tis impossible for the most jealous husband to 
know his wife, when he meets her, and no man dare touch 
or follow a woman in the street.’ 

Her first admiration for the beauty of Turkish women 
was to become even stronger. As wife of the English 
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Ambassador she had the entry into the highest harems and 
noticed with interest their make-up and aids to beauty. . . . 
‘They shape their eyebrows; and put round their eyes a 
black tincture which looks well by candle-light, but too 
artificial by day.’ But there was one aid to beauty she did 
not approve of, and said so outspokenly. ‘They dye their 
nails a rose colour; but I own I cannot enough accustom 
myself to this fashion, to find any beauty in it.’ 

They arrived at Pera, opposite Constantinople, in March 
and here Mary’s activity and curiosity were temporarily 
checked. Her daughter was born in Pera, and Mary writes 
to her sister gleefully that ‘though it was not one of my 
diverting adventures, 1 must own it is not half so mortifying 
here as in England. Nobody keeps their house it month for 
lying-in and I returned my visits at three weeks’ end and, 
soon after, crossed the sea which divided Pera and Con¬ 
stantinople to see the Sultana Hallen.’ 

She had taken to wearing the yashmak herself, so that 
her subsequent visits of exploration of the lovely old city 
would be, like Haroun-al-Raschid’s, incognito. She not 
only found it agreeable, she said, but even if it were not, 
she ‘would be content to endure some inconvenience, to 
gratify a passion that is become so powerful with me, as 
curiosity’. What the British Ambassador, her correct and 
frigid ‘Mr. W.’, thought of these escapades Mary docs not 
record. Perhaps he knew nothing of them. The couple 
were growing apart, Mary’s warmth and enthusiasm nipped 
by his ungenerous coldness. 

And Mary was too clever for him. Perhaps he knew that. 
Perhaps he secretly wondered if she would have, represented 
her country better. For his mission was not the success it 
should have been, tie had the integrity, but not the 
flexible mind, the tact and statesmanship needed for such 
a delicate post. 

After only a year he was recalled to London and Mary 
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wrote that for her part it was with regret that she would 
have to leave. Before she went, however, she performed a 
valuable service to science, though she herself would have 
been astonished to know it. Ever since she had been in the 
Turkish Empire she had marvelled at the ingenious way in 
which the Turks kept the dread scourge of smallpox at bay. 
‘The smallpox, so fatal, and so general amongst us, is here 
entirely harmless, by the invention of engrafting, which is 
the term they give it. There is a set or old women, who 
make it their business to perform the operation, in the 
month of September, when the great heat is abated. 

‘People send to one another to know if any of their 
family has a mind to have the smallpox. They make parlies 
for this purpose, and when they are met, the old woman 
comes with a nutshell full of the matter of the best sort of 
smallpox. She immediately rips open the vein you offer to 
her with a large needle (which gives you no more pain than 
a common scratch) and puts into the vein as much matter 
as can lie upon the head of her needle, and after that, hinds 
up the little wound with a hollow bit of shell, and in this 
manner opens four or five veins. 

‘The children or young patients play together all the rest 
of the day, and are in perfect health till the eighth. Then 
the fever begins to seize them, and they keep their beds 
two days, very seldom three. In eight days they are as well 
as before their illness. There is no example of anyone that 
has died in it, and you may believe I am well satisfied of 
the safety of this experiment, since 1 intend to try it on 
my dear little son.’ 

Mary did try it and it was those scars on young Edward’s 
arms and legs that the fashionable world of London ex¬ 
amined with such interest when they came to call upon her 
on her return. Her description of the operation and method 
were scoffed at by many. But others did not scoff, including 
the Princess of Wales, who had her own children treated 
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by Mary’s doctor. Although medical science reached the 
techniques of vaccination and inoculation by a different 
route we may at least admire Lady Mary Wortley Montagu 
for having had the far-sightedness to recognise a beneficial 
new custom and the courage to put it to the test on those 
nearest and dearest to her. 

Although less than a year had passed between the time 
when she wrote ecstatically on her arrival in Turkey, ‘I am 
now come into a new world 1 , to the time when she wrote 
her last letter home from Constantinople, she had entered 
many closed doors and had made more of her short ex¬ 
perience than many do of a lifetime of travel. 

In her last letter she sums up and sounds a nostalgic 
note. ‘I am almost of opinion, these people have a right 
notion of life. They consume it in music, gardens, wine 
and delicate eating, while we are tormenting ourselves with 
some scheme of politics, or studying some science to which 
we can never attain. . . . The good of fame, the folly of 
praise, are hardly purchased, and when obtained, a poor 
recompense for loss of time and health. ... I allow you to 
laugh at me for saying, that I had rather be a rich effendi , 
with all his ignorance, than Sir Isaac Newton with all his 
knowledge.’ 

Without knowing it these words were to turn out sadly 
prophetic. Her one short year in the land of the Grand 
Signior was to turn out to have been the happiest in Mary’s 
life. Although she became famous and the toast of London 
Society, she was to learn for herself the hollowness of public 
acclaim and the jealousy of friends. For Mary was too 
clever for her day: too clever for a woman then to be 
without making enemies. The worst enemy she made was 
Alexander Pope, to whom she wrote so many fascinating 
letters from Turkey: the most dangerous man of his day, 
who began by admiring her and ended, out of pique, by 
hating and slandering her. 
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But Mary was no cold and heartless bluestocking and 
wit. Although her marriage failed her she loved her 
children dearly and in her daughter, the Countess of Bute, 
she found the reward for a lifetime’s tenderness and 
devotion. 




‘QUEEN OF THE ARABS’ 


Lady Hester Stanhope 

I T was one of his lordship’s bad days. The whole house 
was aware of it, and no one more so than his nine-year- 
old daughter, Hester, who was closer to him than anyone 
else in the family. Something had gone wrong with his 
new invention, the boat that was to travel by steam. It lay 
on the lake in the grounds of Chevening Manor, and pre¬ 
vented Hester and her younger sisters Lucy and Griselda 
and her little half-brothers from rowing on its inviting 
waters. An ominous growling noise and puffs of smoke had 
come from it that morning, so that the prim Swiss and 
French governesses had hurried their charges away as his 
lordship’s language was notorious. And now he was in a 
black mood with the French Ambassador due to arrive for 
a ceremonial visit that afternoon. 

Hester Stanhope was surprised when her stepmother 
called her to her boudoir where her elaborate coiffure was 
being attended to, as Louisa, Lady Stanhope, was too 
much taken up by Society to notice her stepdaughters or 
even her own little sons. ‘Go and talk to your father, 
child,’ she said, ‘you are the only one who can joke him 
out of his fancies and ill-humours. We must make sure 
that Comte d’Adhemar is welcomed properly.’ 

The lady of fashion looked quizzically at her step¬ 
daughter as she spoke. Nothing could be done for such a 
hoyden of a country girl. Hester was too tall; her figure 
promised to be too full, and her instep too high, and those 
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rebellious physical traits would persist in spite of the efforts 
of the hated governesses to ‘reduce her to the size of a puny 
miss’ by lacing her tight between stiff boards and to flatten 
the arch of her instep . . . processes which Hester rebelled 
against with all her might. Her nose too, the jutting Pitt 
nose inherited from her grandfather the great Lord 
Chatham, was too prominent. And yet her dark blue eyes 
had a fire in them and her dazzlingly white skin set ofT fine 
contours of neck and chin. There was something proud 
and untamable about the girl, thought Lady Stanhope, and 
surveyed in the mirror her own shallow good looks and air 
of frigid decorum with renewed satisfaction. 

Hester ran through the bustling house to find her father. 
Great preparations for the Ambassador’s visit were going 
on, but the pleasurable cxcitemenL was damped by the 
master’s black mood. Who knew when he might appear 
and countermand all the preparations; perhaps, denouncing 
the Frenchman and his suile as Royalists and Papists, order 
all the elaborate food and wine to be removed and gruel 
and water placed on the tables instead. Lord Stanhope 
was already developing sympathies with the Revolution 
raging across the Channel. 

She found her father, still with unpowdered hair and in 
his everyday clothes, using his spy-glass on his boat in the 
lake. ‘What could have gone wrong?’ he said as she came 
in. He turned abruptly. Lucy, pretty gentle Lucy, would 
have melted into tears at his frowning face and even 
‘bossy’ Griselda would have slunk away. But Hester stood 
her ground and at last, through her high spirits and 
understanding of his character, she managed to change his 
mood. 

As he went to change he looked at her pretty new dress, 
specially made for the occasion. ‘It is bad for the character 
to be too fine, I shall give instructions to have that gown 
removed and a plain one put in its place. Now run along.’ 
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Although I-Icster was disappointed at this, because she 
loved fine clothes, at least she knew now that the Ambassa¬ 
dor’s visit would not be spoilt. And indeed when he came 
she was fascinated by the magnificent clothes - the cas¬ 
cading lace, the satin and diamond buttons - of the Comte 
d’Adhemar, and by the splendour of his suite, his elegant 
manners, his bowing and hand-kissing and extravagant 
compliments. She vowed to herself that she must go to the 
country where such splendid creatures come from at the 
earliest opportunity. 

It was not long before an opportunity arose. That 
summer she and her sisters and little half-brothers were 
sent to Hastings to benefit by the sea air. One day, bored 
by what she called the ‘women’s tittle-tattle’ of the gover¬ 
nesses, Hester stole unnoticed to a rowing-boat which was 
beached by the water’s edge. Its owner was nowhere to be 
seen. Hester pushed it off the beach and jumped in, deter¬ 
mined to row to France. She felt free and exultant. But 
not for long. A boatload of fishermen and hysterical gover¬ 
nesses soon overtook her. Although she was severely 
punished Hester had had her first taste of travel, of defiance 
of convention, and she knew in her heart that it would not 
be the last. 

That was when she was nine years old. During the next 
few years she needed all her gifts of understanding and 
clever wit to make life tolerable at home. Her stepmother 
was hardly ever at Ghevening and when she was she saw 
nothing of the children. Her father grew more and more 
eccentric. He openly expressed his sympathies with the 
French Revolution and tore down the armorial bearings 
from the gateway of Ghevening Manor and disavowed his 
title, calling himself plain Citizen Stanhope. He dismissed 
the governesses: Hester did not mind that, but she did 
mind being dressed in the coarsest clothes obtainable and 
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made to tend turkeys on the common. And she minded 
her brothers being put to work with the blacksmith and 
the cobbler instead of being sent to Eton. She had no 
radical leanings like her father, and she loved her little 
half-brothers and her sisters and wanted them to have the 
advantage of their birth. They had to obey her strong will, 
but she fought their battles for them like a lioness, often 
winning them against her equally strong-willed and obstin¬ 
ate father. 

Her greatest joy was riding. People for miles around the 
Kent countryside knew her straight figure, her dazzling 
white skin and vivid blue eyes. They saw she was a wonder¬ 
ful horsewoman and she herself felt free and adventurous 
when she was mounted on a horse. There seemed no pro¬ 
spects for her to go into Society; her stepmother could not 
be bothered with her and her father had become almost a 
recluse except for one or two Jacobin cronies who came to 
talk politics with him. Pies ter could talk fluently and with 
an original twist of language, She used to join in the 
political arguments at times and talk surprisingly like a 
man. But she was wilftil and hoydenish and no one since 
the departure of Giscle and Angclc had taught her how a 
young lacly should behave. 

At fifteen she was taken, for her edification, to the trial 
of Warren Hastings. Half Lhe fashionable world was there 
and she looked round the brilliant company with delight. 
‘That’s a very handsome young man’, she thought, looking 
at a youth with a very pale face, dressed in elegant white 
satin waistcoat and breeches. ‘Who is he?’ ‘It’s Lord 
Grey.’ She moved nearer to him and then to her shame 
and confusion she realised that her garter had fallen off - 
right at his feet! 

Poor Hester! But young Lord Grey had perfect manners. 
Without a smile he stooped and picked it up and quickly 
gave it to an attendant who was serving coffee so that it 
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could be returned to her quietly and save her embarrass¬ 
ment. She never forgot his kind gesture. 

This first taste of the great world whetted her appetite 
for more. King George III and Queen Charlotte were 
coming to Kent to be present at Lord Romney’s review. 
Hester asked her father for permission to go as everyone 
was going. 

‘Everyone - what do you mean by everyone? Are Jack 
the carter and his wife going? Certainly not. I will have 
no daughter of mine taking part in a Royalist ceremony.’ 

Hester pursed her lips obstinately. She made up her 
mind to go all the same. On the day she made some excuse 
and slipped out, riding over to Romney Castle unattended 
by maid or groom. It was an unheard-of thing in those 
days for a young girl, not yet out in Society, to arrive un¬ 
escorted. What would the daughter of ‘Citizen Stanhope’ 
be like? They remembered that she was also the grand¬ 
daughter of Lord Chatham and niece of William Pitt. 
They expected something remarkable. 

And they were not disappointed. Hester, a superb 
actress, made a spectacular entry and her tall and vivid 
good-looks surprised people who were used to the more 
languid beauties of Devonshire House and the prim 
queen’s court. The old king, bored with solemn faces, 
called her over to be presented and was so attracted by her 
liveliness and charm that he made her sit at the next table 
during dinner, ‘He took so much notice of me’, said Hester 
afterwards, ‘that there were many wry faces among the 
courtiers.’ 

As she sat there in the place of honour someone came 
forward to greet her. It was her uncle, William Pitt, 
curious as the rest to meet her. Like King George he was 
delighted with her frankness and high spirits. Onlookers 
noticed with interest that uncle and niece looked very like 
each other. Both were tall and upright, with prominent 
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noses and firm chins. But Pitt’s eyes were grey and Hester’s 
blue and it was the light and wildness in her blue eyes that 
appealed to his calmer and more reasonable temperament. 

When the king was leaving he declared that he would 
carry Hester ofT to London and that she should sit between 
him and the queen in the carriage. ‘My dear,’ he said to 
Queen Charlotte, as he handed her in, ‘Lady Hester is 
going to ride bodkin with us: I am taking her away from 
Democracy Hall.’ The old queen looked up at the young 
girl standing near. ‘I think, George,’ she said primly, ‘that 
as Lady Hester has not got her maid with her it would be 
inconvenient for her to come at such shorL notice.’ And 
that was the end of that escapade, and Hester remained at 
‘Democracy Hall’ for another few years. 

The society that Hester Stanhope burst upon wilh such 
dramatic effect from her country seclusion was a very 
different one from that of Mary Wortlcy Montagu’s. The 
hundred years between them had seen England become 
richer and more powerful in the councils of the world. The 
Napoleonic Wars and the French Revolution, while they 
shook and disturbed her, only added to her security and 
prosperity. 

It wa8 the age of the international banker and the 
‘nation of shopkeepers’ cashed into a seller’s market and 
acquired a great deal of the trade of the world. The middle 
classes increased in number, power and alllucnco. In spile 
of odd eccentrics like ‘Citizen Stanhope’, standards were 
largely material. 

It was also an age of great statesmen and the. Pius, Lord 
Ghalham and William Pitt the Younger, had become 
world-famous figures. Sir Isaac Newton, ‘with all his 
knowledge’ as Mary Wortlcy Montagu put it, would have 
been less a figure of universal admiration and envy than 
a Pitt or a Castlereagh. The aristocracy thought less of wit 
and accomplishment than of fine manners and clothes and 
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lavish entertainment. World affairs, parliamentary insti¬ 
tutions, democracy versus the divine right of kings - these 
meant more to them than philosophy or the arts. 

Hester’s character was typical of the age. Like Lady 
Mary she was to become the most celebrated traveller of 
her day, but she brought less humility and curiosity and 
more pride and egotism to her travels. She too was witty, 
intelligent and adventurous, but she dominated a scene 
rather than standing back coolly and observing it as did 
her predecessor. 

Like the increase in stature of her country, Hester’s 
personality was on an altogether larger and more generous 
scale than Mary’s, making us think that perhaps there is 
truth in the saying that we are the creatures of our age. 
She not only gained, but expected recognition and tried 
to wield personal power in the unknown parts of the 
crumbling Turkish Empire, in the Lebanon and Syria, 
which she visited. 

But although she imposed her will on life to a great 
extent, she still suffered from the disability of being a 
woman. As yet she has not found her feet - those long 
narrow feet with the high instep that the Swiss governesses 
could not flatten - or escaped from her odd father’s domin¬ 
ion. But rebellion was soon to come and it was typical of 
her warmth and generosity of heart that it should have 
come out of her championship of her young half-brother. 

She was worried about Charles. How would he have a 
chance in the world, or be able to take his proper place as 
the future Lord Stanhope if he remained uneducated, 
working with the blacksmith in the smithy and mixing 
only with village boys? Hester decided to take the law into 
her own hands and organise his escape herself. She 
arranged for him to go in secret to the Continent, where 
he went to study at a famous German University. 

When Lord Stanhope discovered his daughter’s part in 
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the affair he told her to go and never come back, his past 
preference for her completely forgotten. They had a violent 
quarrel and she left Clievening. 

Where was she to go? She had no money of her own and 
no ability to earn money. It was her Pill grandmother, 
the widowed Lady Chatham, who provided her with a 
refuge in Somerset. 

Hester enjoyed her new freedom and she enjoyed riding 
about the beautiful Wesl countryside. But before long her 
grandmother died and she had nowhere to go. Even if she 
had wanted to return to her old home her father was unfor¬ 
giving and its gates were shut against her. 

It was then that the affection which had sprung up 
between William Pitt and his niece, both outstanding 
characters in their way, became the deciding factor in 
Hester’s fate. The bachelor statesman asked her to come 
and be the mistress of his house and from then onwards, 
until his death in 1806 , she was his devoted slave. She ran 
his house for him; she entertained his guests; she looked 
after him with all the warmth of her generous nature; she 
amused him with her wit and audacity and they struck a 
bargain that each would give the other advice but neither 
would take it! 

At last she could wear as many fine clothes as she pleased. 
On the occasion of Queen Charlotte’s birthday celebrations 
The Ladies' Magazine stated that ‘ Lady Hester Stanhope was, 
as usual, dressed with much taste and elegance, in black 
and green velvet ornamented with embossed gold, and 
studded with rubies, which had a most brilliant effect. 
Headdress, feathers and diamonds.’ 

Hester then had no thoughts of travel. She flirted; she 
fell in love and got engaged and broke it off - several times. 
She romped with her uncle - one day a solemn deputation 
was kept waiting while the room was being put straight 
after a cushion fight and she washed burnt cork off the 
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great man’s face. She was ready for any lark and cared 
nothing for public opinion, but her outspoken tongue 
gave much offence and she made enemies. 'Enemies? 
Who cares about making enemies of stupid people?’ 
she would answer carelessly if her uncle pointed this out 
to her. 

One day a message came to her that the mad prophet, 
Brothers, wanted to see the niece of the great Mr. Pitt. 
Hester was curious; he had made some very strange pro¬ 
phecies concerning well-known people in his time. She 
would brave the horrors of Bedlam, where he was confined, 
and visit him. Brothers was in a padded cell. When she 
went in he looked at her with burning eyes. ‘You will be 
Queen in the East’, he croaked. Hester stared at him in 
amazement, then threw back her head and roared with 
laughter. The prophet relapsed into brooding silence. But 
his words were to haunt her and later on they took on a 
new meaning. 

During those years with Pitt, life was full and exciting. 
As his niece and hostess she was courted and flattered even 
by those who secretly disliked her. The fashionable world 
was at her feet and it seemed as if this state of affairs would 
go on for ever. But fate had decided otherwise. Tired and 
anxious from his responsibilities as Prime Minister, with 
the war against Napoleon dragging on, Pitt’s health began 
to crack. A rest and a cure at Bath were ordered for him. 
While he was there he heard ihe news of the defeat of 
Austerlilz. Deeply shocked and affected he wrote to Hester 
that he was coming home to their house in Putney. Long 
afterwards, in Syria, she described this homecoming. ‘When 
the carriage came to the door I went to the top of the stairs 
to receive him, The first thing I heard was a voice so 
changed that I said to myself, “it is all over with him”. He 
came in supported by the arms of two people and had a 
stick in his hands. As he came up, panting for breath, I 
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retreated little by little, not to put him to the pain of making 
a bow to me or of speaking.’ 

Before he got into his bed, from which he never rose 
again, he looked at a map of Europe hanging on the wall 
and made his famous remark: ‘Roll up that map; it will 
not be wanted these ten years.’ He lingered on for a short 
time, desperately ill, with poor Hester hovering near, and 
the last words he spoke were of her. ‘If the nation thinks 
fit to reward my services, let them take charge of my niece.’ 
The nation did think fit and after his death in January 
1806 Parliament voted her a pension of £1200 a year for 
life. 

Hester was broken-hearted. Nothing could console her 
for the loss of the uncle she had loved so dearly and who 
had loved her. And nothing could make up for the loss 
of position in the fickle world of court and society. What 
was there for a spinster without a home and tremendous 
debts to pay off from her days of magnificence? The people 
who had fawned on her to obtain the Prime Minister’s 
favour now turned against her. They remembered her 
freedom of speech and conduct; they pretended to be hurt 
and insulted by her outspokenness and high-handed man¬ 
ner; they gossiped maliciously about her lack of convention. 
While fortune was on her side she had won the world’s 
attention, but she had not cared to win its heart so that 
when fortune deserted her, the world deserted her too; all 
but Sir John Moore, the great general of the Peninsular 
War. He loved her and asked her to marry him. She 
accepted; but he never came home to claim his bride as he 
was killed by her brother’s side at Corunna. 

Hester felt a double grief; she felt bitterness of spirit too 
at the world’s fickleness. ‘A poor gentlewoman is the worst 
thing in the world’, she said. Her brother James was leaving 
England soon to rejoin his regiment in Spain and it seemed 
that here was an opportunity for escape. She would do a 
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Mediterranean tour and travel to Gibraltar with him. At 
last, after four years of misery she left the shores of England 
on board the frigate Jason bound for Gibraltar. She was 
free, and the memory of that strange visit to Bedlam came 
into her mind. Perhaps there was something in the mad¬ 
man’s prophecy after all! Perhaps a great destiny awaited 
her somewhere in the East. She would find out. 

Plester soon showed the true mettle of the born traveller 
and adventurer. She little knew that she had made the 
fateful decision of her life. This time no boatful of fisher¬ 
men and angry governesses brought her back; she was about 
to leave the shores of England for good. A violent storm 
arose and the little sailing man-of-war was tossed and flung 
about so that the travellers were sick and gave themselves 
up for lost. Only Hester revelled in it. The more the wind 
blew and the sea raged, the happier she felt. The fury of the 
elements suited her mood and the sailors were astonished to 
see her tall figure striding about the heaving deck, her hair 
blown back by the wind ,her eyes very blue. Her maid, Anne 
Fry, and the physician, Dr. Charles Mcryon, whom she 
had brought with her, wondered in the intervals of being 
sea-sick, what sort of a woman they had engaged themselves 
to travel with and to serve. 

The English garrison at Gibraltar feted her and her 
wounded pride and vanity began to recover. They re¬ 
covered still more when she met two handsome and rich 
young men who greatly admired her. One was Lord Sligo, 
whose brig was anchored in the harbour near the Jason, 
and the other was Michael Bruce, his friend, who was 
touring the Mediterranean with him. Although Bruce was 
fourteen years younger than Hester he fell in love with her 
and decided to follow her to Malta and farther east. He 
was her last Prince Charming, but although she loved him 
in return she refused to marry him because of the difference 
in their ages. 
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Malta’s gleaming white buildings and the blue Medi¬ 
terranean sea and sky charmed her and so at first did the 
society there, which made much of the niece of England’s 
greatest Prime Minister. But after a time she grew weary 
of being queen of a provincial society and the women bored 
her with their eternal gossip about visits and bonnets and 
babies. ‘I’d as soon live with packhorses as with women’, 
she said, cutting it all short and deeply offending the poor 
ladies. On, on, farther east... to Athens, Constantinople, 
her destiny was to be there, why linger here any longer 
flirting with generals and captains and beardless lieuten¬ 
ants? Why, when the homage of the mysterious Orient 
was waiting for her? 

So Hester set off again. She took passages for herself 
and her party on a Greek ship bound for Athens where she 
would have more chance of getting further passages for 
Constantinople, still a city of mystery and seldom visited 
by Europeans. 

A hundred years before another English woman traveller, 
Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, had lifted the veil of 
secrecy covering the Turkish court and had been fascinated 
by what she saw. Hester wanted to look into the forbidden 
world herself, although she did not think that Brothers’ 
prophecy could possibly refer to Turkey. The Grand 
Signior, Sultan Mahmoud, had many wives and she would 
never tolerate being shut up in a harem or consent to share 
her queenly state with four hundred other women. 

The day after the English party arrived in Constantinople 
was Friday, the Mohammedan Sabbath. The narrow 
streets of the ancient city were crowded with people waiting 
to see the Sultan pass by on his way to the great Mosque 
for prayer. 

Hester gave orders for her horse to be saddled and led 
round to the front of the house. She was going to see the 
sights herself. ‘Then you must go veiled,’ said Dr. Meryon, 
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‘Veiledl The niece of Mr. Pitt and granddaughter of 
Chatham, go veiled! Certainly not. The Turks must 
respect our English customs.’ 

The crowd was dumbfounded at her effrontery, but her 
white face and bright blue eyes, her look of pride and 
dignity of manner, so impressed them that they remained 
silent. But, wondered Dr. Meryon, what would happen to 
her when the Sultan’s ruthless bodyguard went past? 

Presently they heard the crack of whips which heralded 
the bostangts, whose job it was to clear the way for the 
progress of the Commander of the Faithful. Behind them 
came the janissaries who set up a wall of spears on either 
side of the road to protect his sacred person. Hester sat 
very still and upright on her horse. The little girl who had 
fallen in love with the pomp and splendour of the French 
Ambassador’s visit to a Kentish manor house long ago was 
falling in love all over again with a pomp and luxury and 
ceremony far more magnificent. Here was a gorgeousness 
and an exhibition of absolute power more fabulous than 
anything she had dreamed of. She herself was to say after¬ 
wards that in that moment she knew she had found in the 
East something that she had been seeking all her life, a 
feudal picturesqueness and chivalry which the West had 
already lost. Hester was no democrat like her father, 
‘Citizen Stanhope’. She believed firmly in the divine right 
of kings, and she herself held to the old aristocratic standards 
of absolute power combined with generosity, as her servants 
and friends came to know. 

When the janissaries had passed there came a company 
of water-carriers who sprinkled the road to lay the dust. 
Following them came four magnificent bearded figures 
who looked, she said afterwards, as if they had stepped 
straight out of the Thousand and One Arabian Nights. They 
wore gorgeous clothes and each had his own retinue of 
slaves. They were his Majesty’s coffee-bearer, pipe-bearer. 
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stool-bearer and sword-bearer. After them came the 
officials of the State; the Grand Vizier - the Prime Minister, 
and the Captain Pasha, who commanded the empire’s 
army and navy. They wore silk robes bordered with fur 
and on their heads huge jewelled turbans, while even the 
bridles of their horses were studded with emeralds, rubies 
and diamonds. 

And now the crowd fell silent and bowed itself in prayer. 
Only the proud white-faced woman sat upright, daring to 
watch - surely the Lord would strike down such effrontery? 
The Grand Signior, jewelled and impassive, was carried 
past on the back of a milk-white stallion, half-hidden by 
the waving feather head-dresses of his negro slaves, and 
immediately behind him strode the guardian of the harem, 
an ugly blackamoor with a savage face. 

As the people slowly raised their heads from prayer they 
marvelled. The wrath of Allah or of his servant the 
Sultan had not descended upon her: she must be a djinni, 
a being who was not a man and not wholly a woman. And 
so started this legend of her superhuman qualities, a legend 
which followed her afterwards wherever she went in the 
East. 

Hester enjoyed herself in Turkey. She took a villa on 
the lovely shores of the Bosphorus where, like her prede¬ 
cessor, Mary Wortley Montagu, she entertained the Tur¬ 
kish pashas to English dinners. As before, there were no 
other women present, for the ladies of rank in Turkey were 
still secluded in harems. This fact pleased Hester greatly. 
She boasted afterwards not that she gained a reputation for 
scholarship for her recounting of Persian stories but that, 
‘I wore my sword with such an air that it made a conquest 
of them all. They begin to find their women rather stupid 
(at least they say so, but men fib sadly).’ 

The young English Ambassador to the Sultan’s capital, 
Stratford Canning, was embarrassed at the presence of 
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such a distinguished but wilful and unconventional traveller. 
Hester loved teasing him, thinking him humourless and old- 
maidish. It was as much to put him out as to have a lark 
herself that she insisted on reviewing the Turkish fleet. The 
Captain Pasha, who had enjoyed her dinners, found it 
difficult to refuse her request although no woman had ever 
set foot before in a Turkish naval vessel. There would be 
a terrible scandal if it were discovered and the whole fleet, 
he said, would mutiny. He tried to be firm, but his obliga¬ 
tion to her prevented him and at last he agreed, provided 
she came disguised as a man. So she took the salute dressed 
as an English officer in a military greatcoat, men’s overalls 
and a cocked hat. Stratford Canning's feelings when he 
heard of this latest escapade can only be imagined! 

But Hester’s strange destiny was calling her. She grew 
tired of her Turkish triumphs and delights. Egypt had a 
romantic ring to it and would be a convenient jumping-off 
place for the Holy Land. So to Egypt they would go next. 

There was a great pacldng-up of the household when she 
left. She supervised everything - packing, cording, locking - 
and even insisted on labelling every key. This seemed 
extraordinary to her household, but the explorer in her 
knew instinctively that it is vitally necessaiy to supervise 
every detail personally when starting on a journey and that 
success or failure may rest on the smallest slip. 

‘If I were bringing up a duke I would teach him to saddle 
his horse!’ she declared to Dr. Meryon who fussed round 
her, trying to get her to spare herself and take more rest. 

The little doctor was still travelling with her as her 
tame physician. He found her a baffling and fascinating 
person and although he suffered from her caprices and 
wilfulncss he also benefited from her very real generosity. 
This he repayed with a lifetime of loyal devotion. 

But between him and Michael Bruce there was no love 
lost as the rich young man, who still loved and hoped to 
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marry Hester, persisted in treating him as an inferior. 
Possibly too, Dr. Meryon’s pedantry, his classical allusions 
and quotations, his precise manner, irritated him. The three 
of them made an uneasy Lrio at meals as Anne Fry, the 
fourth English member of the travelling party, remained 
apart from their social life. 

At last all was ready and the party set sail one calm and 
beautiful morning from Constantinople in a Greek ship 
bound for Alexandria. All their possessions went with 
them, including a pet dog belonging to Hester which she 
loved dearly. Sitting on deck, stroking its silky hair, 
watching the receding outlines of mosque and minaret as 
they left the Golden Horn and sailed through the Dar¬ 
danelles into the foam-flecked waters of the blue Aegean, 
Hester thought how far site had come from the grey 
monotony of her Kentish days and from the fogs and the 
jealousies of London. 

But after Rhodes the little sailing-ship ran into foul 
weather. Sea and sky grew black; the wind fell upon them 
as if it would tear them to pieces and they were beaten 
back on their course. For two days and nights they tossed 
helplessly about and it seemed as though the little vessel 
could not possibly survive. The captain and his crew lost 
their swagger. They did all they could to save the vessel, 
but a leak was reported, the pumps jammed and they were 
forced to abandon ship and take to the lifeboat. 

Down the flapping rope-ladder they went, one by one, 
poor Anne Fry deadly sea-sick and afraid, but refusing to 
show her feelings before the ‘foreigners’. Dr. Meryon was 
anxious for Hester. But he need not have worried: she 
was not a Pitt for nothing. Danger excited and appealed 
to her sense of the dramatic, and now she calmly gave 
orders as if she herself were the captain. Everyone obeyed 
her except her little dog who refused to jump into the 
lifeboat but bolted below deck to hide. There was no time 
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to go after him as the ship was sinking too fast and so, to 
Hester’s grief, he had to be left behind. 

At first it seemed as if no lifeboat could possibly survive 
in such a heavy sea. Waves washed over her and drenched 
the huddled travellers to the skin. Hester looked back: the 
ship had settled herself on the waters and was fast dis¬ 
appearing beneath the waves. Anne Fry let out a suppressed 
sob, her control weakening for a moment. But Hester only 
retorted sharply that it was no good crying over spilt milk 
and that they were fortunate still to be alive. 

After some hours of strenuous rowing they bumped 
against a rock. The captain cried out with relief that it 
must be Rhodes. It was not Rhodes, however, but only a 
tiny islet of rock in the raging sea. The sailors managed 
to steer the boat up between a crevice of rock and the 
shipwrecked travellers scrambled to safety. They found 
that the crevice led into a small cave, just big enough for 
the two women to creep into. It was the only shelter on 
the rock and the men had to crouch outside in the pouring 
rain. 

Imagine their plight without water or food, with no 
dry clothes or any means of making a fire! No wonder 
Anne Fry shivered and moaned. The Greek sailors talked 
excitedly among themselves and at last the captain told 
Hester that they preferred the risk of a quick death in the 
sea to a slow one there through cold and starvation. They 
would try and find the island of Rhodes and bring back 
help. Without the extra weight of the four passengers they 
would have more chance of reaching land. 

The plan was agreed upon; the lifeboat was dislodged 
from the crevice and away it went into the darkness, leaving 
the shivering castaways wondering whether it would ever 
return. 

Hester now began to show her mettle. Her one thought 
was for the others. She showed an unusual tenderness in 
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the way in which she wrapped her own cloak round poor 
Anne Fry and then, wet through, cold, hungry, alone on a 
slip of rock from which they might be washed at any 
moment, she tried to cheer them up by talking of her 
childhood at Ghevening. 

The doctor reported it all afterwards in his letters home. 
She talked, he said, of the huge rounds of beef, the whole 
sheep and other fine dishes they used to have at home in 
Kent, and how her father preferred a hunk of bread and 
cheese in a humble farmhouse to all this splendid fare. 

But although she was an amusing and a notable talker 
- once, long after in Syria, she talked through an entire 
night until her visitor, a man, fainted dead away! - the 
shivering company groaned. Her choice of subject was not 
the most tactful under the circumstances, and at last even 
she fell silent and waited for the dawn to break and with 
it, they hoped, the return of the lifeboat. Though all of 
them admilted afterwards to the uneasy feeling that the 
Greek sailors did not mean to return. 

But they did return. Early next morning Bruce saw a 
speck on the water. As it came close and they saw it was 
the lifeboat they were alarmed to hear loud quarrelling 
and shouting. The sailors were drunk, they could tell that 
at once, and the captain was no longer with them to control 
them. Presumably he had decided not to risk his life in the 
angry sea a second time. 

Bruce shouted to them, asking what they had found. 
The pilot answered that the island of Rhodes was not far 
off but that they could not risk a heavy load in such a high 
sea unless they gave them plenty of gold. The other sailors 
shouted their agreement. Hester’s heart sank. Gold? All 
her gold and jewels had gone down with the felucca. 
Bruce’s possessions were lost too. And here was this drunken 
Greek crew holding them to ransom. What a predicament 
to be in! All the Pitt imperiousness rose in her and she 



‘The temper of the men miraculously changed at the sight 
of the gold’ - see page 54 
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shouted that they were insolent rascals. They only laughed 
derisively in return. 

However, the doctor came to the rescue. Unknown to 
Hester he had managed to snatch up a bag of gold coins as 
well as his brace of pistols as they were about to abandon 
ship. He waved the bag at the sailors and showed them a 
gold piece from it and commanded them to hand over any 
provisions they might have brought with them. The 
temper of the men miraculously changed at the sight of 
the gold. They unloaded a basket of food and wine and 
before long they came to an agreement with the doctor 
about their reward for rowing the party ashore. 

It was a nightmare journey. The sea was as high as 
ever; the waves dashed over them and the rain drenched 
them. The sailor who had the job of pilot sang and rollicked 
about as if he had not the slightest idea of his course and 
cared less. Water was being shipped every time a wave 
broke. Although Bruce and the doctor baled for all they 
were worth, the boat was filling fast and it became a race 
against time as to whether they would get to shore before 
she sank. As the biggest wave of all swept over them from 
stem to stern, they grounded and were able to struggle 
ashore. 

But their troubles were not by any means over yet. 
Instead of landing at the spot where the crew had come 
ashore the day before, they Found themselves in a swamp, 
an ooze of soggy mud. It was on the southernmost tip of 
the island - though they were not to know that then - and 
a long way from the town of Rhodes'where they hoped to 
find help through the British Consul. 

Their feet sank in the morass and the two Englishmen 
gallantly carried Hester and Anne Fry. At last they 
reached dry ground and saw ahead of them a glimmer of 
light which came from a lonely old mill. 

Michael Bruce went ahead and banged at the door. The 
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miller came out blinking and was surprised to see what the 
storm had washed up to his humble door. He welcomed 
them, however, and lit a fire to dry their clothes and gave 
them all the food he could muster. 

Fortunately the doctor still had a few remaining gold 
coins in his bag, so he was able to reward their kind but 
poor host and to get him to go off there and then to the 
village, some miles away, to find a conveyance for the 
ladies in the morning. 

While he was away Hester and Anne Fry retired to the 
granary to sleep. As Anne was pulling off her mistress’s 
sodden bools she heard a scuffling and looked up. A huge 
rat was sitting up in the middle of the floor regarding them 
with beady black eyes. Anne screamed. But Hester, made 
of sterner stuff, told her that ‘there’s no harm in rats, 
woman. We had a garrison of them at Chevening.’ 

She lay down and fell asleep at once, but the more 
timorous Anne Fry could not sleep and soon crept away 
next door to spend the rest of the night silting up by the 
fire with the men. 

Next morning Hester woke to find the storm gone and 
the sun shining. Their clothes were dry, but bedraggled, 
and the party no longer looked like English grandees. The 
miller had brought donkeys and mules and, watched by 
curious villagers who had come back with him to see the 
strangers and perhaps to gel a taste of their gold, they 
mounted and started out on their long journey over the 
mountains to Rhodes. 

It was a fantastic journey for a sheltered Englishwoman 
to take. There were no roads or paths, only goat and mule 
tracks to follow up and down the steep rocky hills. But 
Hester was as game as ever, and the doctor reported that 
she laughed and joked all the way, trying to cheer them up, 
promising them fine new clothes when they should reach 
Rhodes and contact the British Consul there. The only 
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thing that made her sad was the fate of her little dog. In 
spite of all her arrogance and egoism, Hester had a wonder¬ 
fully tender heart. 

But, after many days of hardship, her physical strength 
began to give out and by the time they reached the small 
town of Lindo she collapsed with fever. Fortunately news 
of the shipwrecked English travellers had spread there be¬ 
fore them and they were met by an exiled Greek - Mr. 
Philipaki - who courteously offered them hospitality in his 
own house. 

‘Mr. Philip Parker’, as Anne Fry called him, was 
kindness itself and Hester was thankful to sink into bed in 
his house and to remain there until her fever had gone. 
Dr. Mcryon fussed about her but Hester brushed him 
away. As soon as she could stand on her feet she insisted 
that they should go on. They still had the mountainous 
districts of the centre of the island to cross before they 
reached Rhodes and the doctor was afraid that she would 
not be able to stand another journey like the last. But she 
was determined. Restlessness and pride - their bag of gold 
was very light by now - were driving her on. They said 
good-bye to their kind host with many expressions of 
gratitude and started off again on their donkeys and 
mules. 

Soon they found the paths even more difficult than before 
and the country wilder. But Hester was in high spirits. At 
a mountain village she and Bruce joined with the dancers in 
the street and danced to the music of bagpipes. They looked 
a very handsome pair, the doctor wrote home afterwards, 
and the natives were astonished at their blue eyes and fair 
complexions and whispered that they must be the prince and 
princess of England, in spite of their rags. 

At last they reached Rhodes, Hester’s health giving no 
more trouble, and through the good offices of the English 
consul were able to buy new clothes. But here was a prob- 
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lem. There were no European clothes to be bought on the 
island, only Turkish dress. Dress as a Moslem woman, all 
flowing skirts and a yashmak over her face? Unlike Mary 
Wortley Montagu, who enjoyed its anonymity, the veil was 
certainly not for Hester Stanhope. She bought Anne Fry a 
set of these disguising garments and made her wear them, 
in spite of her protests. But from this time onward she her¬ 
self would dress as a man. 

Imagine what fun she must have had, the little girl who 
loved fine clothes and dressing-up, examining one fantastic 
set of garments after another and finally deciding upon full 
trousers, short gold-embroidered jacket and waistcoat, huge 
turban, high yellow boots and a sword. ‘No costume was 
ever so becoming to me’ she wrote to her scandalised rela¬ 
tions. The fashion editor of The Ladies Magazine would have 
fainted away, no doubt, to have seen her strutting about in 
trousers and a turban and wearing a sword. 

But Hester never again dressed either as a woman or in 
European dress. In Oriental male attire she had found what 
she had always wanted from clothes, splendour combined 
with freedom of movement. Now she had escaped from the 
narrow world of London fashion she could dress as she 
pleased. 

But in spile of her distance from England strange tales 
found their way home of her unconventional behaviour. 
Society shrugged its shoulders and frowned disapprovingly 
and talked of ‘poor Hester Stanhope, whose wits must have 
been touched by the sun of the East’. 

‘Our voyage to Alexandria from Rhodes was very plea¬ 
sant,’ wrote Dr. Meryon from Egypt, ‘both from the fairness 
of the wind and weather, as also from the agreeableness of 
Captain Hope who commands the frigate, Salsette, Her 
Ladyship stayed at Alexandria only long enough to repose 
herself from the fatigues of a sea voyage, and then set off for 
Cairo. There are no inns in Cairo so we dispersed in differ- 
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ent houses, Lady Hester having a little unfurnished house 
to herself.’ 

In spite of her gracious reception from the Pasha, Mehe- 
met Ali; in spite of her comfortable little house, Hester did 
not like Egypt. ‘It is so dirty and ugly,’ she wrote in a letter 
home, ‘and I dislike the smells in the streets and the beggars 
and the sore eyes. As for the Pyramids - I find them soulless 
and ugly.’ She grew restless again. The old prophecy- 
could it be in Jerusalem that she was destined to be crowned 
‘Queen of the East’? They must pack up at once and cross 
over to the Holy Land. 

Before she left, Mchcmet Ali reviewed his troops in her 
honour and presented her with a fine Arab charger com¬ 
plete with a saddle of crimson velvet and a jewelled bridle. 
It was not a side-saddle, as women did not ride in the East, 
and from now onward Hester made up her mind only to 
ride astride. It was cpiite possible in her male garments and 
she found it more comfortable. 

When the charger was formally presented to her she was 
delighted and turning to Bruce she said, ‘Ah, now I have a 
present fit for a king; I will send him to the Duke of York 
in memory of the kindness of his father to a raw young girl 
so long ago in Kent.’ She kept her word and the horse was 
sent to England for the Royal stables, while she kept the 
magnificent saddle of crimson velvet and the jewelled bridle 
for her own use. 

They left Egypt soon after, crossing from Damictta in a 
native boat to JafTa where they stayed only long enough to 
make all their preparations for the journey to Jerusalem. 
The way lay over the barren hills of Judea, the territory of 
the sheik, Abu Ghosh, who extorted money from everyone 
who ventured there on their way to the Holy City. The 
Turkish governor of Jaffa gave Hester an escort of janissaries 
and she decided to wear mamcluke dress, which she felt 
would be more suitable for the long rough journey in the 
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saddle than her fancy Egyptian one. This costume consisted 
of baggy scarlet pantaloons worn under a tight waistcoat 
and flowing white burnous, or cloak. She even threatened 
to shave oil' her curls so that she could wear a turban to 
better effect. But she was still fond enough of Bruce to allow 
him to persuade her not to. 

At last the expedition was ready, and one morning at 
sunrise a strange caravan set out for Ramlah. The people 
of Jaffa gathered to watch. The melika (princess) was an 
English lady it was said ... but this tall figure in men’s gar¬ 
ments, riding a thoroughbred Arab horse as if born to it 
could not be a woman. ... And yet it was not a man.... 
They whispered to each other with awe as Hester led the 
way, a strange figure in her flowing white burnous and 
scarlet trousers. 

It was an impressive train. On each side of her rode a 
groom and behind her there were seven Levantine servants, 
two mamelukes and a bodyguard of janissaries. Eleven 
camels carried provisions and other goods. 

Bruce and the doctor rode behind Hester. Bruce was 
growing tired of Hester’s whims and of her wilfulness. He 
thought of their train as something of a circus and was 
growing bored with the whole adventure. He looked, we 
can imagine, thoroughly sulky, his temper not in the least 
improved by the fact that the little doctor rode beside him. 
Behind them both rode Anne Fry. An unrecognisable Anne 
Fry, she would have been to her friends and relations in 
England, as she looked like a perambulating tent in her 
flowing robes and Moslem woman’s veil and yashmak. 

When the sheik’s look-out came to tell him that a large 
caravan of important-looking people, with a bodyguard of 
soldiers, was approaching, he realised that it might be safer 
and more profitable to entertain them royally instead of 
demanding a price for their passing through. He ordered 
his men to kill a sheep so that his wives might prepare a 
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feast in their honour, and then rode out from his sheltered 
valley and up to the mountain pass through which they 
would have to come. 

‘Look, look, it is a handsome young bey with his mous¬ 
taches not yet grown!’ cried a group of girls as Hester rode 
past. They clustered round her and she tried to hide her 
face so as not to reveal her sex. But they had seen her pink 
cheeks and white skin and her blue eyes seemed to them 
unnatural. ‘No it is not a youth ... and see it has painted 
cheeks - no skin could be so white and pink without paint. 
Yet it is not a woman either, from its dress and bearing. 
Allah protect us!’ They scuttled away in terror. 

This was Hester’s first encounter with the Arabs, the 
people with whom she was to spend the rest of her life. As 
Abu Ghosh reined in his horse to greet her, she noticed with 
a d miration his proud bearing and fine horsemanship and 
was enchanted with his handsome aquiline face with its 
hawk nose and searching black eyes. ‘They have eyes like 
diamonds!’ she said to Bruce. 

‘Welcome, noble travellers and Franks, to the poor en¬ 
campment of Abu Gliosh.’ The sheik gazed at the fair- 
skinned, blue-eyed creature in men’s clothes who sat her 
horse superbly and looked as proud and arrogant as he. ‘If 
you and your party will do me the honour to be my guests 
for tonight I will provide food and water for your caravan.’ 

Hester thanked him and before long the embroidered 
tents she had bought in Egypt were pitched in an olive grove 
and her train of horses, mules and camels were watered and 
fed. She too was hungry. It seemed an age before the 
gigantic feast which Abu Ghosh’s four wives were preparing 
was ready. But at last the summons came and they sat 
down on cushions on the ground, prepared to do full justice 
to their first Bcduin meal. While the food was being put 
before them, Hester for once was silent. These were the hills 
of Judea; perhaps it was on this very spot that the shepherds 
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watched their flocks that miraculous night, and from here 
that they had seen a new star shine full and clear, bidding 
them go over the hills to the little town of Bethlehem to seek 
for a King, ... 

The appearance of the food and drink soon shook her out 
of her dream. Steaming dishes of whole roast sheep, of 
pilaff of lamb, of vine-leaves stuffed with vegetables, were 
put in front of them, but no knives and forks to eat with. 
For a moment she was dismayed, but seeing her host dip 
his fingers in and eat with enjoyment, and knowing it would 
not do to offend his susceptibilities, she did the same. After 
their first hesitations Bruce and the doctor followed her ex¬ 
ample and soon, warmed and cheered by the delicious and 
satisfying food, she was entertaining them all, talking as 
brilliantly as ever and entrancing and astonishing the sheik 
who had never met anyone in the least like her before - much 
less a woman. 

When she retired for the night a blazing fire was lighted 
in front of her tent to keep off wild animals, but it was the 
sheik himself who kept watch till morning. Next day he was 
rewarded for his hospitality as Hester, knowing the custom 
of the East, had brought handsome presents with her to 
disburse when the time came. Amid many salutations and 
expressions of eternal friendship she and her caravan set out 
once more for the Holy City. 

In Jerusalem she was received royally by the Turkish 
governor and wherever she went in the narrow old streets 
of the city, she was followed by crowds of excited people. 
But there were no signs of her being acclaimed as Queen. 
It was evidently not here that the prophecy was to come 
true. She decided to move on to Nazareth and then to travel 
up the Syrian coast to Sidon. 

As they journeyed up the coast towards the seaports of 
Tyre and Sidon they saw the mountains of the Lebanon 
rising steeply almost from the coast. To Hester, who must 
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always conquer the unconquerable, they presented a chal¬ 
lenge; few people, and certainly no woman, had as yet 
penetrated into the heart of those craggy hills, home of the 
Druses who practised a secret religion and were the sworn 
enemies of all outsiders and of Christians in particular. 
Their prince, the Emir Beohir, was greatly feared. 

Hester asked her dragoman to tell her all he knew about 
these people and expressed a wish that she should pay the 
‘Prince of the Mountains’ a visit. By the secret grapevine 
which exists in all oriental countries her wish reached the 
ears of the Emir himself in his mountain palace of Ibtedin 
at Deir el Kammar. When she rode into Sidon she was 
received dramatically by a Druse courier. ‘Would the 
melika honour the Emir by coming to Dcir el Kammar as his 
guest ? 5 Hester, needless to say, would be graciously pleased 
to do so. 

On the appointed day the Emir sent down an escort of 
twelve camels, twenty-five mules, four horses and a guard 
of seven soldiers. Adding a few more canids and horses to 
the cavalcade Hester set off, Bruce and the doctor and Anne 
Pry reluctantly in attendance. 

As usual Hester led the fantastic procession. Her fame 
and horsemanship were gaining her a stablcful of Arab 
stallions, gifts from the various rulers and governors of the 
territories she passed through. Now she rode a white 
thorough-bred and with her feeling for pageantry she wore 
her dashing mamclukc’s costume with its high boots, scarlet 
pantaloons and flowing cloak. 

As they rode up the glaring limestone mountain, leaving 
the town of Sidon and the flat seaboard far below, she may 
also have let her mind dwell on the prophecy. Would it be 
here, in the Lebanese mountains, that it was destined to 
come true? 

The first Druses they met were herding flocks of sheep. 
They were tall; the men with curling beards and fierce light- 
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coloured eyes; the women tall too, clothed in black and with 
silver head-dresses shaped like horns. The Greek and Tur¬ 
kish members of Hester’s train whispered to each other that 
they ate raw meat... that they married their own children 
. . . that they worshipped strange gods. But Hester admired 
their looks. They looked tough, proud and free - and these 
qualities she respected; even when they were mixed with 
ruthlcssncss, she still preferred them to tame servility. ‘They 
want no old hens for a master’ she said once of the Arabs. 
And the same could be said of the Druses. They stopped 
and gazed at her with curiosity and hostility, but when they 
heard that she was under the Emir’s protection, they put 
away their arms. 

However, the more timid doctor remembered uncomfor¬ 
tably, that they were delivering themselves up into the 
stronghold of the greatest tyrant of a part of the world where 
tyrants flourished, and where the once-mighty Ottoman 
Empire, now crumbling into decay, had lost its power. The 
Emir was known to have killed several members of his 
family to reach the throne and also to have organised mas¬ 
sacres of his subjects from time to time when they displeased 
him. It was reported that he kept a fierce tiger behind a 
marble grille in his audience chamber at Ibtedin, to whom 
embarrassing visitors could be thrown. 

When at last they reached Deir el Kammar, sheltered by 
towering peaks, the fertile valley in which it lay with its 
grooves of mulberry trees, seemed, after the glare and heat 
of the limestone rocks over which they had come, to be an 
oasis. All round them were mountain streams, waterfalls 
and fountains and through their mist they could see the 
colonade and crencllations of the magnificent palace of 
Ibtedin. A fanlaslic fairy tale.... But was the man who 
lived in the midst of this beauty a monster of tyranny and 
cruelty? Or was that just an idle tale? 

They were taken to a guest house and allowed to rest till 
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next day when the Emir sent for Hester. All the inhabitants 
of the little town came out to see the ‘painted Englishwoman’ 
ride to the palace unattended. They watched in astonished 
silence. 

Inside the fabulous palace the Emir Bechir rose to greet 
his guest. She saw a tall figure in fine robes, with a dark 
face out of which glowed two sombre light eyes. ‘Tiger’s 
eyes’ she wrote afterwards. But his manner was so suave 
and charming that she soon forgot her first impression, and 
not even when she turned at a low growl to see that there 
really was a tiger behind the marble grille, did she remem¬ 
ber it. ‘He is a most gentle, kind prince,’ she told Bruce 
afterwards, ‘a most mild and amiable man. It must be his 
chief minister, the Sheik Bechir, who is responsible for the 
cruelties one hears of.’ 

For the month that she stayed at Deir el Kammar as his 
guest Emir Bechir managed to act his part of the gentle kind 
prince and it was not until some years later, when Hester 
was poor and defenceless, that she remembered her first 
impression and realised that ‘tiger’ was indeed the true 
reading of his character. Now he could not do enough for 
her comfort and entertainment. His own head cook pre¬ 
pared all her meals - a great honour in the East - and another 
pure-bred Arab steed was added to her stud. She could ride 
out freely into the countryside under his protection, and 
satisfy her curiosity about the people as long as she did not 
antagonise them by prying into their religious mysteries. 

At last, after a month, it was time to leave the Druse 
kingdom. Hester took the Emir Bcchir’s hint that she must 
pay for the lavish hospitality he had given and she left a far 
poorer woman than she had been when she first rode up to 
the stronghold of the mysterious ‘Prince of the Mountains’. 
Still... it had been worth it. She had probed a mystery 
and lived to tell the tale. But she had not yet found her 
destined kingdom. 
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Deep in the heart of the Syrian desert lie the marble ruins 
of a famous queen’s city. Built by Solomon, on a great 
trade route from east to west, it was one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. Here Zenobia reigned after the death of 
her husband and from here she issued forth with her army 
to sweep the might of the Roman armies back as far as 
Egypt. Here, she built a Triumphal Arch to commemorate 
her victory and here at last, she stood at bay when they 
returned to besiege and burn the city, taking her back in 
chains to Rome to deck the Emperor Aurelian’s Triumph. 

In Hester’s time Palmyra was only a legend. Today 
motor buses run across the desert from Damascus, taking 
tourists to see the marble columns, the ruined Temple of 
Apollo and Zenobia’s Triumphal Arch. But in 1813 there 
were no buses and no road to Palmyra. Travellers dared 
not venture near because it was surrounded by rival tribes 
of Beduins who were always at war with each other and 
whose lawless ways were outside the jurisdiction of the 
Turkish authorities of the coast. 

Traveller after traveller had been turned back, some of 
them stripped to the skin and robbed of all they possessed. 
Only two Englishmen had succeeded in getting there, Mr. 
North and Mr. Douglas, and their description of the ruined 
city so fired Hester’s imagination when they visited her at 
her villa on the shores of the Bosphorus that she determined 
to be the first Englishwoman to see it. Some feeling of 
affinity with another outstanding woman was also present 
in her mind. To Palmyra she would go. 

Bruce and the doctor did their best to dissuade her. This 
was the maddest and most dangerous idea she had had yet. 
But Hester was growing arrogant. Her triumphs with 
oriental sheiks and pashas were making her reckless. She 
began to believe in the stories that were current everywhere 
in the Middle East that she was a fabulous being, bearing a 
charmed life. She must get her way. Perhaps in Queen 

E 
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Zenobia’s capital she - hundreds of yean later - would realise 
her own regal destiny. 

First, she must obtain the ‘firman’ - the safe conduct — of 
the governor of Damascus. As her caravan approached the 
city, a city of strict Moslem faith, the messenger of Syed 
Suleiman, Pasha of Damascus, rode to meet her with a 
message from his master. He invited the melika to stay in 
his city, but warned her that she must be veiled as she rode 
in. If even the shadow of an unveiled woman were to fall 
upon the holy mosque of Damascus, the people would riot 
and the Pasha could not be answerable for her safety. 

But that was one thing Hester would never do. If she 
could brave the fury of the crowds watching the Sultan go 
by, she could face the people of the little town of Damascus, 
however fanatical they might be. Her answer to the pasha’s 
message was that she had never veiled her face and never 
would. 

It was a summer afternoon when she rode into the city. 
The doctor had been sent on ahead to prepare the house 
the pasha was giving her to live in during her stay there. 
Now he awaited her coming, he himself admits in his 
letters, with misgiving. He had seen enough of Damascus 
by now to know the necessity of the governor’s warning. 
The people wci-e fanatical and strict, adhering to the letter 
of Mohammedan traditional law, and Hester would have 
to ride past the mosque wilh the flag of the Prophet, a most 
sacred relic. In this city of veiled women if a single man in 
the crowd, or if a holy man, a dervish or mullah, were to 
raise his voice in protest at seeing her, not even the pro¬ 
tection of the pasha and his soldiers could save her from 
being torn to pieces. 

As she rode through the gate of Damascus with Bruce 
beside her, she wore an air of calm dignity that so amazed 
the crowd, packing the narrow streets to see the foreign 
travellers go by, that they gaped. As the doctor wrote home 
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afterwards, ‘her feminine looks passed with many, no doubt, 
for those of a beardless youth. More saw that it must be a 
woman; but before they could recover from their astonish¬ 
ment she had passed on’. 

Hester settled down in Damascus in a house with six good 
rooms entered by narrow passages and opening into a large 
courtyard, in the middle of which was a fountain shaped 
like two brazen serpents with fresh water splashing into 
marble basins and shaded by two large lofty lemon trees. 
A double staircase led to a balcony and Her Ladyship’s 
rooms. Outside the main entrance crowds waited to see her 
mount and ride one of the two splendid Arab horses pre¬ 
sented to her by Syed Suleiman, to whom she gave a hand¬ 
some snuff-box in return. He was not prepared, however, 
to grant her his ‘firman’ to travel to Palmyra. 

The bazaar began to throb with strange stories. The 
melika was a mysterious being, who could defy the strictest 
rules of the faith with impunity. She was the daughter of 
the King of England himself. She was not an ordinary 
woman, but half a man ... a djinni with her face as pale as 
the moon and her blue eyes, sharp as a hawk’s or as a 
Beduin of the desert. And then her foot with its high arch, 
through which water could flow ... why, it was the foot of 
the East! Crowds hung about daily to watch her mount one 
of her Arab horses and to wonder at her. 

This was the kind of homage she had been seeking. One 
can imagine how she drank it all in and how she played up 
to the crowd. With her usual generosity and big-handedness 
she disbursed largesse of silver wherever she went and the 
beggars of Damascus grew fat and happy on her food and 
alms. Neither Bruce, with his love, nor Charles Meryon with 
his caution and discreet loyalty, could stop her, although 
they knew only too well that she was gradually beggaring 
herself. The crowd began to whisper that she had the 
Philosopher’s Stone and could turn sticks and stones to gold. 
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But though the world seemed to be at her feet, Hester 
could not gain her end - the safe conduct of the pasha 
through the desert to Palmyra - and she began to fret and 
fume. One day a curiously disturbing incident occurred 
which seemed to produce an even more serious check to her 
plans. Among the crowd of beggars she fed one day, was a 
dervish, a holy man, half hermit, half saint of the Moslem 
faith. He had a wild appearance and was dressed in sheep¬ 
skin, with shaggy locks, rolling eyes and flashing teeth. He 
stared at the mclika in her gaudy Turkish man’s coslume 
and contemptuously refusing the money, cursed her as an 
evil being. 

The servants were too startled and terrified to move as he 
then took out a horn from under the dirty skin and blew 
three blasts on it before turning and striding away. 

Hester laughed at this occurrence but her servants looked 
at her askance and in a few days she fell ill and remained 
ill for many weeks. 

During this time the doctor began to acquire a reputation 
as a physician. Rich Turkish pashas called him in to their 
harems to treaL their wives and children, until at last one 
day he was asked to visit tile favourite wife of Sycd Sulei¬ 
man himself. In his gratiLude for her cure tlic pasha asked 
him what favour he would ask for. Dr. Mcryon tolfl him it 
must be his ‘firman’ for the Lady Hester Stanhope to travel 
to Palmyra. 

In spite of his unwillingness to grant this, gratiLude and 
Mohammedan honour forced the pasha to agree. He. made 
one condition however; Hester was only to proceed there 
with ait armed escort of Turkish janissaries. The great sheik 
of the Anizi Bcduins, master of 40,000 men, Mahannah el 
Fadel, recognised no Turkish authority and the inhabitants 
of Palmyra were outside his jurisdiction and might take her 
prisoner for a huge ransom. 

Although Hester disliked being protected by soldiers she 
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had lo agree to this condition and when she was well enough 
to contemplate the journey, preparations for their caravan 
went forward. But Mahannah’s spies were in Damascus. 
It was reported to him that the daughter of the Sultan of 
England, who had the secret of turning stones into gold, was 
to ride into the desert with an armed Turkish escort. Ma- 
hannah was furious. He sent a messenger to tell Hester that 
he was sending his son, Prince Naser, to Damascus to inform 
Hester that the head of every janissary who came into his 
territory would roll in the dust. 

Hester laughed. Such a message was after her own heart. 
She gave orders to her household to prepare a rich feast - of 
Arab, French and English food-for the Beduin Prince. 
She would honour him, in spite of the fact that he would be 
‘a ferocious animal’ - to use her own words. 

But when the handsome, splendidly dressed Arab ap¬ 
peared she was enchanted with him, finding him ‘amiable, 
eloquent and charming’. Naser was equally charmed 
with her and did his best with the English dishes at the 
dinner, the plum-pudding especially filling him with alarm. 
(Later he made a joke of it, saying that the English must 
be made of iron as they ate their own cannon balls with 
relish!) 

To the accompaniment of extravagant compliments Naser 
conveyed an invitation to her from his father. If she would 
ride back with him alone and unescorted to the Black Tents, 
to be his honoured guest, he, Mahannah el Fadcl, would 
consider giving her a safe conduct to the ruined city in the 
desert. With a charming smile he went on to tell her that 
if she accepted the pasha’s offer of soldiers, his father would 
descend upon Damascus, cut off the governor’s beard and 
strip all his people naked. 

Hester roared with laughter and accepted the invitation 
with pleasure. And in spite of all protests from Bruce and 
the doctor she rode off alone with Naser a day or two later. 
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Afterwards she wrolc a description of her experiences to her 
brother Charles. 

‘I went with the great chief Mahannah el Fadel into the 
desert for a week, and marched three days with their en¬ 
campment. I was treated with the greatest respect and 
hospitality and it was, perhaps, the most curious sight I ever 
saw — horses and marcs fed upon camel’s milk, Arabs living 
upon little else except a little rice and sometimes a sort of 
bread; the space around me covered with living things . .. 

1200 camels coming to water from one tribe alone. The old 
poets from the banks of the Euphrates singing the praises 
and the feats of ancient heroes, children quite naked, women 
with lips dyed blue and their nails red, a chief who is obeyed 
like a great king .. . starvation and pride mixed . .. and I 
am queen of them all. 

‘I dressed as a Bcduiii and ate with my knndi (not fingers); 
drank camel’s milk and rode surrounded by 100 lances. 
My dress is that of a young chief. A Beduin handkerchief, 
bound on a sort of rope made of camel’s hair, a curly sheep¬ 
skin pelisse, a white abba, with a little gold on the right 
shoulder, crimson loop and button, and two crimson slrings 
to fasten iL. This is the true thing and in addition you must 
have a lance with black feathers. The Arabs are delighted 
with my horsemanship; which is a good thing as they think 
anyone who cannot ride well is an absolute fool. But 
there is one thing I must make you aware of, to bungle 
with the Arabs is to be lost, for, though they avoid shed¬ 
ding blood themselves, they have black slaves who are 
devils, kept for the purpose when necessary, armed with 
a shocking crooked knife tied round their neck, to rip 
up people, and a hatchet under their pelisse to cut off 
heads.’ 

But Hester did not bungle with the Arabs. All went well 
and it was arranged that next spring when the snows had 
melted she would ride to Palmyra under the protection of 
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the sheik Mahannah cl Fadel who would answer for her life 
with that of his son. 

‘The wild Arabs.. . she wrote in her highly personal 
style, ‘ . they are the boldest people in the world, yet are 

endued with a tenderness quite poetic, their kindness extends 
to all the brute creation by which they are surrounded. For 
myself, I have the greatest affection and confidence in these 
people; besides I admire their diamond eyes, their fine teeth, 
and the grace and agility (without capers) which is peculiar 
to them alone.’ 

When at last the snows melted, the river Orontes over¬ 
flowed and seeped into the houses and streets of Damascus. 
Many people fell ill and Hester’s health again gave the 
doctor cause for worry. But that too passed and the sun 
shone and dried up the dampness. Spring came in with the 
bursting forth of pink almond blossom against a deep blue 
sky, and of young lambs and kids frisking about outside the 
city walls. Naser brought word from his father that the 
stony desert had put forth a rich carpet of flowers for the 
melika to ride upon. A price for her safe conduct was fixed 
and soon a fantastic procession assembled outside Hester’s 
house. 

The people of Damascus lined Lhe streets and the pasha 
had to send a troop of soldiers to clear a way for Hester and 
her caravan to pass. She rode at its head with Naser, Bruce 
relegated to second place with the doctor ... a circumstance 
which did nothing to narrow the widening breach between 
himself and Hester. She was riding a superb charger and 
was dressed in the same costume as Naser and his bodyguard 
of Beduin chieftains. She too carried a lance tipped with 
black ostrich feathers. Anne Fry, still in her tent-like cloak 
and veiled, rode behind on a donkey, while forty camels 
laden with Hester’s bed, with tents and provisions and the 
doctor’s medicines, stalked behind. 

Hester’s very white, very calm face did not betray any 
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emotion. The little girl who loved freedom, who loved fine 
clothes and dressing-up, who admiied a flourish in manners 
and address, whose instinct was Lo be always the centre of 
the stage, this little girl, grown-up, was supremely happy. 
England and English people were forgotten; her grief and 
bitterness at her uncle’s death and her loss of position in 
London Society had faded from her mind; she was setting 
out to do what seemed to everyone impossible and she was 
convinced that at last the old prophecy was to be fulfilled. 

After three days’ hard riding across the Syrian desert they 
came to the black tents of Sheik Mahannah where they were 
to spend the night and bo feasted once again. 

Mahannah vowed to protect her with the life of his son 
and he insisted that she should lake more armed horsemen 
with them for fear of an atta< k from the Faydnns, a tribe 
from the banks of the Euphrates who were the sworn ene¬ 
mies of the Anizis. In addition he lent her a gigantic negro 
slave, armed with a battle-axe, to keep watch over her pos¬ 
sessions and her tent at night. ‘We are robbers by profession, 
you remember’, he said with disarming frankness, ‘and 
although my son has orders to strike off Lhe head of any of 
our people who is caught stealing from the Daughter of the 
Sultan of England, yet it is wise to have such a guard.’ 

That night the enormous negro, with his terrifying battle- 
axe and his scowling face, took up his stand right outside 
the tent in which Hester and Anne Fry were to sleep. Poor 
Anne! She never slept a wink, she told the doctor next day as 
she was sure they would be butchered in cold blood. But 
Hester was delighted; this was more like the Arabian Nights 
than ever and, as usual, she slept like a log. 

At dawn camp was struck, the camels loaded and Naser 
took command. He arranged the order of march in such a 
way that no part of the caravan should be unprotected. 
Scouts were sent on ahead to prevent an ambush and others 
were sent out on the flanks lo reconnoitre. To the Bcduins 
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the desert is full of landmarks and so, although there were 
no tracks and though the scouts were lost sight of for hours, 
they always found their way back if they had any news to 
report. Hester was impressed by their skill and felt safe 
under the command of Nascr. She had never before given 
up command of an expedition, but just as in her uncle 
William Pitt she had found her match, so in the Beduin 
Prince Naser, she had found a leader she could follow across 
the desert of Syria. 

Naser placed her at the head of the caravan with the 
Beduin chieftains, and the doctor, Bruce and the armed 
servants at the rear. In this way both ends of the caravan 
were covered. ‘To pass the time’, Charles Meryon reported 
afterwards, ‘the Beduin horsemen performed sham fights. 
Throwing off the handkerchief that covers their heads and 
letting their long hair fly dishevelled in the wind, they rested 
their lances and setting up a war-whoop, drove full speed 
at each other. ... When they had tired themselves two 
bards - who were a part of the suite of the prince’s son - 
would recite pieces of poetry which evidently entertained 
the Beduins very much, judging by the expression on their 
faces.’ 

After two days they came upon a Beduin tribe on the 
march. They were friendly, having sworn fealty to Mahan- 
nah. Hester asked Naser if they could stop for an hour and 
watch. He agreed and reined in his home beside hers so 
that he could tell her something of the people and their 
customs. They were the Sebah, or Lion tribe, he told her, 
in search of pasture for their camels. The plain was 
dotted with the great stalking beasts, with their strange 
melancholy eyes and drooping under-lips; whole families of 
camels spreading over the desert, but keeping in touch with 
the line of march, which consisted of over a thousand ani¬ 
mals laden with tents, women and cooking-pots. 

The Sebahs crowded in to look at her, exclaiming with 
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astonishment at her white face and blue eyes. Their own 
hair was long and curly and they had the keen sparkling 
eyes Hester had coinc to admire in the Arab race. The 
women’s faces were tattooed, their lips clycd blue and their 
nails red, and they rode on the hacks of the camels in a kind 
of carrying-chair shaped like a ram’s skull with horns 
decorated with gaily-coloured pieces of thread. The mares 
the men rode had no saddles and the bridles were made of 
coarse camcl-Iiair rope. 

One night some of the marcs broke loose and disappeared. 
The camp was roused and the scouts brought in word that 
a large body of Faydans was skirmishing in the neighbour¬ 
hood and had probably stolen Lhc mares. When they heard 
this Naser and his Beduin chiefs galloped oil' without a word 
to Hester, leaving her defenceless. If the Faydans were to 
surprise them in the darkness they would be overpowered 
at once. The cowardly servants were for sneaking away 
back towards the friendly Scbahs but Hester, throwing on 
her abba and seizing a pistol, ordered them to stay or she 
would shoot. They stayed ancl she posted them round the 
camp as look-outs while she and Bruce and the doctor took 
up points of vantage with their pistols at the ready. And so 
they mounted guard until Naser returned. 

In his memoirs the doctor reports this snatch of conver¬ 
sation: ‘My lady, we have routed the enemy and you have 
nothing more to fear’, said Naser. 

‘I have never known fear’, was Hester’s haughty reply. 

After this they encountered nothing worse than an occa¬ 
sional hyena, which slunk away at the approach of the 
caravan. Hester found the desert beautiful with its tawny 
rocks and carpets of spring flowers already wilting under 
the heat and lack of water. Over her head an eagle circled 
for an entire day, and once a graceful antelope bounded 
away in alarm from a bush near by. After several days’ 
march they began the ascent up the White Mountain to the 
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pass which leads down into the sandy plain in which the 
city stands. 

It was very hot: the sun beat down relentlessly from a 
clear sky on the riders and their laden animals. They all 
suffered from thirst and longed for the wells of Palmyra; 
there were no wells or springs up here among the baking 
rocks. Hester tried to protect her delicate skin from being 
sunburnt by covering her face with the silk handkerchief 
bound to her head by camel-rope. Sun tan was not the 
fashion in her day and she was immensely vain about her 
complexion. A crumbling old Turkish castle crowned the 
pass and below they could see, standing up from the golden 
plain, the marble ruins which were scattered about in the 
Valley of the Tombs. 

Hester reined in her horse and paused for a moment, 
looking. This had once been another woman’s kingdom - a 
woman as autocratic and proud as she - was she as beauti¬ 
ful? . . . Gould she ride well?... Was she too considered 
to be a magical being, half woman and half man? Here she 
must have paused in her chains and looked down for the last 
time on the ruins of her proud city, still flaming, before her 
Roman conquerors forced her on. 

Hester sat her horse very still, looking down and Dr. 
Meryon’s Memoirs noted that.... ‘These columns and 
these temples owed their magnificence to one of her own 
sex, whose splendid fate, nearly akin to that of her own, no 
doubt moved her sympathy so far as to prompt her to visit 
the spot she governed. She seeks the remains of Zenobia’s 
greatness, not the remains of Palmyra.’ 

But her reverie was soon broken by the sound of gal¬ 
loping horses and wild shouts and shots. The Faydans? A 
surprise attack? The party closed in and waited and then 
Naser saw that it was a troop of horsemen from Palmyra, 
followed by men on foot. They were firing into the air, 
a gesture of greeting. The people of Palmyra had had 
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news or Hester’s coming and were coming out to greet her. 

The fool men, running behind the horsemen, were beating 
kettle-drums. They were naked to the waist and had tanned 
hide petticoats and muskets slung round their shoulders by 
belts, studded, said the doctor, ‘with blackamoors’ teeth’. 
As soon as they came near they fired of! their okl muskets 
in a royal salute and staged a mock attack on the caravan, 
till the desert rang with shots and the air was acrid with 
gunpowder. 

The battle developed into a mock-serious one as the Arabs 
caught and stripped some of the Palmyrenes of their arms 
and petticoats and the Palmyrenes retaliated with stones. 
But it was all taken in good part and there were not very 
many casualties as the caravan moved forward into the 
colonnade which led to the city. 

She had got here! She, the first woman from the outside 
world, had reached the hidden and forbidden city! Hester’s 
pride and excitement knew no bounds. 

The long colonnade of marble pillars Jed straight to 
Zenobia’s great Arch of Triumph, built to commemorate 
her victories in Egypt. On either side of the colonnade were 
a few scraggy palm-trees, the last vestiges of her formal 
gardens. As Hester rode up the colonnade she saw that each 
pillar, about six feet high, had a niche for a statue, but the 
statues had gone. Nearer the arch, however, these niches 
were filled with beautiful girls in flimsy garments, their heads 
swathed in long white veils, carrying garlands of flowers or 
sheaths of palm-leaves, standing motionless in the attitudes 
of classical statues. 

The desert dust, which veiled the broken marble of the 
pillars and temples, did not rest on these figures. But they 
were frozen into bronze until the melika had passed, when 
they sprang to life and threw themselves into a wild dance 
in her honour. As she reached the Arch of Triumph 
the loveliest statue of all bent down from her pedestal and 
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placed a wreath of flowers on her head, crowning her Queen. 

The prophecy had come true! She had been crowned 
‘Queen in the East’! Her happiness and triumph was 
complete. 

The pageant lasted for an hour. Odes were sung to cele¬ 
brate her coming and she was hung with garlands and made 
to carry a palm-leaf sceptre. The people’s enthusiasm was 
quite genuine and for the rest of her life Hester was known 
far and wide as ‘Queen of the Arabs’. But her kingdom was 
only the sands and rocks of the desert, a few broken colon¬ 
nades, pillars and tombs. The glory of Palmyra, built by 
Solomon and made famous by Zenobia, had departed and 
Hester’s few subjects were poor and primitive and lived in 
mud huts huddled together among the regal ruins. 

Never mind; she had conquered a place and a people; 
she had seen a mystery hidden to the West, and she was 
happy. 

Hester Stanhope never went back to England. She re¬ 
mained in Syria, ending her days in an old fortress high up 
in a remote and inaccessible fastness in the Lebanon. There, 
one by one her English friends and attendants left her. 
Michael Bruce had gone soon after her triumphant entry 
into Palmyra; even the faithful doctor had at last been driven 
out by her rages and peculiarities. But he visited her from 
time to time and curious strangers visited her too, attracted 
by tales of her occult powers and her personal fascination. 
She steeped herself more and more in oriental mysticism 
and astrology, dabbled in intrigue and supported an army 
of beggars, till her wealth dwindled to nothing and all but 
a handful of slattern Levantine servants deserted her. 

‘This is my crime - to be independent’, she said of herself 
at the end. But she regretted nothing. She had lived her life 
to the full and to the Arabs of the desert she was still a queen. 
And still today stories of the ‘Queen of the Arabs’, of the 
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melika of the arched instep and the white skin, of the 
‘Daughter of the Sultan of England’ are told by camp fires 
outside the black tents of the Beduins. Still songs of the 
fabulous being who was not a woman and not a man but 
a djinni are sung as the night falls and the howl of the hyena 
is heard across the sandy wastes of the desert. 



‘THE WHITE ANGEL’ 


Anna Harriette Leonowens at the 
Court of Siam 

F ifty-two years after Hester Stanhope paced the heav¬ 
ing deck of His Majesty’s frigate, Jason, bound for 
Gibraltar, and wondered what new worlds lay across 
the sea for her to conquer, another young woman stood on 
the deck of another ship, the Chow Phya, and wondered what 
the future would hold for her. The farther Hester had 
sailed from England the higher her spirits had risen, but 
with Anna Harriette Leonowens it was the reverse. The 
nearer she came to her destination, Bangkok, the lower 
sank her spirits. Hester was escaping from an intolerable 
situation at home and the future might hold adventure and 
romance. But Anna was going to Siam from necessity, to 
earn a living for herself and her two young children as 
governess to the court, and her position would be a difficult 
one. In addition she was leaving her heart behind her. 

The sadness of her brown eyes, half hidden as they were 
by her demure bonnet, did not escape the notice of the 
Chow Phya 's captain. George Orton left the bridge and 
came to stand beside her as they drew nearer to the pin¬ 
nacles and crenellations and gilded pagodas of this mys¬ 
terious oriental city. 

Her six-year-old boy, Louis, was running about the deck 
watching everything with excitement, especially the group 
of circus performers who had been brought from Singapore 
to entertain the king and his family. Captain Orton 
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watched Anna for a moment and then said a little gruffly, 
waving his hand at the city as they glided on up the river 
towards their anchorage. . .. ‘people go in and never come 
out. Tt is no place for a woman alone. Won’t you let me 
take care of you?’ 

‘But I have Louis and my faithful Beebe and Moonshee 
with me. Besides, I have nothing left to give; I have no 
wish to marry again.’ 

So Captain Orton had to accept defeat and to content 
himself with telling her that once a month the Chow Phya 
would clock at Bangkok and that he would be there if she 
ever needed him ... or changed her mind. 

Anna was grateful for his kindness, but she asked him 
why should she be afraid? She had lived in the lLast most 
of her life and since her husband’s sudden death she had 
fended for herself in Singapore, running a little school for 
the British children there. Was she not coming to Siam at 
the special request of the King himself? What was there 
to fear? 

But she was saying all this to keep up her own spirits. 
Inwardly she was afraid. Talcs of King Mongkul’s rages 
and of the low regard in which he held women had long 
ago reached her. No cloubt they were exaggerated: no 
English woman had had access to the private apartments 
of the Palace to be able to verify or deny them. But she 
was leaving the protection of her own people in India and 
Malaya and taking Louis into an atmosphere of tyranny 
in an Asian country over which the British had no con¬ 
trol. Her school had not paid and she had given it up, 
and her little girl, Avis, only a year older than Louis, 
was on her way to school in England - a six months’ 
voyage in a sailing boat. There was no going back on 
her decision. 

She fingered the king’s letter to her which she kept close 
at hand in her pocket as a kind of passport to this unknown 
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world. It was quaintly worded but not unfriendly and she 
knew it by heart. 

English Era 1862 
Feb. 26 

Grand Royal Palace 
Bangkok 

To Mrs. A. H. Leonowens 
Madam, 

We are in good pleasure, and satisfaction in heart, that 
you are in willingness to undertake the education of our 
beloved royal children. And we hope that in doing your 
education on us and on our children (whom English call 
inhabitants of benighted land) you will do your best 
endeavour for knowledge of English language, science and 
literature, and not for conversion to Christianity; as the 
followers of Buddha are mostly aware to the powerfulness 
of truth and virtue, as well as the followers of Christ, and 
are desirous to have facility of English language and litera¬ 
ture, more than new religions. We beg to invite you to our 
royal palace to do your best endeavourment upon us and 
our children. 

Believe me, Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) S.S.P.P. Maha Mongkut 

It was certainly not unfriendly. Anna took new heart 
and began to look around her with interest. She was by 
nature an explorer, and as they approached the white 
walls of the vast Palace she wondered what she would find 
inside. Perhaps, after all, she might be able to teach more 
than ‘English language, science and literature’; she might 
also be able to instil an English conception of freedom into 
a society which accepted slavery as inevitable. 

For Anna hated slavery. Living as she did at a time 
when the ferment of anti-slavery was rising to trouble the 
consciences of men, she reacted strongly to the emotional 
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appall of Uncle Tom's Cabin. AncI when, at fifteen, she was 
brought from her Welsh home at Caernarvon to stay with 
her mother and stepfather in India, what struck her most 
was the sense of oppression that she felt around her. Be¬ 
neath the gay trappings of the English life in India lay the 
harsh reality of a multitude of alien people whose feelings 
and thoughts were almost totally disregarded, it seemed to 
her, by their rulers. As she sat through interminable 
dinners or danced with handsome young officers of the 
English army she fell that she alone in all the company 
was aware of the dark faces and watchful eyes of the people 
who administered to their wants. 

No one, looking at the slender, brown-eyed girl with the 
curly hair demurely parted in the middle, would have 
guessed that under that prettiness and gentility there was 
a fierce independence of character and judgment and a 
strong will. Only her slightly prominent nose might have 
betrayed this fact to a physiognomist. 

Her mother and somewhat pompous stepfather, who 
held an important government post, did not guess it until 
they came up against it with a shock. A wealthy husband 
was picked out for her. A rich Poona merchant, he was, 
however, double, her age, and she had already fallen in love 
with a young soldier, Major Thomas Lconowens, of the 
Indian army. She refused her worthy suitor and in spite of 
her stepfather’s wrath and her mother’s grieved displeasure, 
she obstinately went on refusing him until he retired from 
the fray and withdrew his olTcr. 

At last, seeing that Anna’s ‘infatuation’ was serious, her 
mother and stepfather sent her oil’ to travel for six months 
with the East India Company’s chaplain and his wife, 
who were touring the churches in Egypt and the Middle 
East. Anna thoroughly enjoyed the experience but she did 
not forget her ‘own Leon’ in Bombay. She wrote many 
letters to him and revealed in them her true nature as a 
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traveller of sensitive perception. ‘We sailed down the Nile, 
which flows through old hushed Egypt and its sands, like 
a grave and mighty thought threading an unravelled 
dream; ascended the First and Second Cataracts; in fact, 
went to visit everything that was worth seeing, the Pyra¬ 
mids, Luxor, Thebes, Karnak, everything!’ 

Delayed on the way, they got back to India after almost 
a year, but her feelings for Major Leonowens were stronger 
than ever. She defied her stepfather and they got married 
almost at once. ‘This marriage’, she wrote long afterwards 
to a grandchild, ‘my stepfather opposed with so much 
rancour that all correspondence ceased from that date.’ 

But this seemed a small price to pay for so much happi¬ 
ness. Anna and Leon were deeply in love with each other 
and were radiandy happy. But sorrow came to them with 
the loss of their first child, a baby daughter, born to Anna 
before she was eighteen. The child only lived a few weeks 
and the young mother grew ill herself from the shock of 
her loss. India was an unhealthy country then for Euro¬ 
peans; sudden illness, sudden death might come upon 
anyone at any time and there were no miracle drugs, no 
M. and B. or penicillin, to arrest the disease before it was 
too late. The doctor warned Leon to take Anna away to a 
cooler, healthier climate for a time. The long voyage to 
England by sailing ship would do her good. 

Leon obtained leave and they took passage on the Alibi 
sailing for England, but they were wrecked before they 
reached the Cape of Good Hope and the sailing vessel 
which rescued them carried them off with her in the other 
direction to Australia. 

There the young couple’s second child was bom. But he 
too lived only a few hours. Anna became so ill that her 
life was despaired of, and it was only her husband’s devoted 
attention and encouragement that pulled her round. 

Once again they took ship for England. This time they 
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arrived safely and set up house in London for the happiest 
two years of their lives, during which they had the two 
children who did survive: Avis and Louis. 

At last Leon’s leave ended and the small family returned 
to India. But it seemed that fate was jealous of their 
happiness and well-being. In 1856 Leon was ordered with 
his regiment to Singapore. It was there that the family 
was living when the Indian Mutiny broke out, to be 
followed by the failure of the Indian banks and the loss to 
Anna of her private income. 

She and Leon were poor now. They only had his pay 
on which to live in a country where much was expccLed of 
British officers. But Anna was thrifty and resourceful and 
though things were difficult, they did not have to change 
their life in such a way that their happiness was really 
impaired. Ironically enough, it was their devotion to each 
other that was finally to separate them. 

When Leon was asked to join some brother officers in a 
tiger shoot during the hot weather, Anna begged him not 
to go. It was too hot; he might get ill and besides, tiger- 
shooting was not particularly safe. It was unlike Anna to 
be so timid and Leon laughed at her, saying that she 
wanted to make him into a house pet. ‘I promise to be 
back by tomorrow night’, he said gaily to her as he started 
off, and with this promise Anna had to be content. 

But the tiger was tricky and cunning, leading the hunters 
a long dance, and when at last they shot him it was around 
midday and the sun was at its height. The bearers set up a 
camp for their masters near the spot so that they would 
have some shade in which to rest and spend the night. But 
Leon would not stay with them. 

‘I promised my wife to be back by tonight,’ he told them; 
‘what is a little more sun? I’m used to it.’ But when, after 
his long scorching ride, he reached home as darkness fell he 
crumpled at Anna’s feet. Before many hours he was dead. 
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That was how it was that a young widow of twenty-seven 
with two children to keep, stood on the deck of the Chow 
Phya, and wondered wliat fate would hold in store for her 
in this new strange world in which she would have to fend 
for herself as the first English governess to the Court of 
Siam, 

It was dark by the time the Chow Phya anchored opposite 
the high white wall of the royal palace. Some Siamese 
officers came alongside at once in small boats to escort the 
troop of circus performers to their quarters. But no one 
came for Anna and Louis. In spite of the king’s courteous 
letter no one seemed to realise the time of her arrival. Her 
sense of dread returned. 

Captain Orton was busy supervising the unloading of 
the ship’s cargo. Besides, she had refused his offer of 
marriage and she felt loo proud to show him her feelings. 

And then, at last, a splendid gilded boat, with a prow 
shaped like a dragon, glided alongside and an official, 
dressed only in a short red silk sarong knotted round his 
waist, came on board. He was followed by equally lightly 
clothed attendants who, as soon as they reached the deck, 
doubled themselves up on hands and knees with their 
heads bowed, to remain like that until the official left the 
ship. 

It was the first time Anna had seen the Siamese form of 
prostration and it horrified her. She did not like to sec 
human beings crouching on hands and knees or crawling 
along like toads. To her astonishment all the Asiatic sailors 
and coolies did the same. Only she and Louis and her 
servants from India, dignified Moonshee and Beebe his 
wife, remained standing in the presence of the Siamese 
official, who stared at the little party without a word of 
welcome or even a smile. Anna stood quietly and waited 
for him to speak but he only stared at her with a look of 
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hauteur in his narrow eyes. Anna felt a growing tension in 
the air, as if all the prostrate people were afraid. 

It was Captain Orton who broke the tension. He bobbed 
up from below and seeing Anna’s visitor, inclined his head 
and introduced her to ‘His Excellency Chao Pliya, Sri 
Suriyawong, Prime Minister of Siam.’ 

Anna bowed, but the Prime Minister (who she discovered 
later on, understood and spoke English), merely turned to 
one of the attendants who crawled up to him. Then the 
interpreter spoke to her in English, asking her if she was 
the lady who was to teach the royal family and whether 
she had any friends in Bangkok. 

At her answer that she knew no one, the Prime Minister 
spoke again to the interpreter with an air of complete 
indifference and Anna found herself being asked where she 
intended to sleep the night. 

She replied shortly that she did not know as she was a 
stranger here, but that she understood from the King’s 
letter that a house would be provided for her on her 
arrival. Moreover the King knew when she was due. 

At this the Prime Minister looked at her still more coldly 
and the interpreter translated his words with an air of 
insolence. ‘His Majesty cannot remember everything; you 
may go wherever you wish.’ 

In a moment they had left the ship and Anna saw the 
gilded head of the dragon gliding quickly to the shore. So 
that was the kind of treatment she might expect in Siam! 
Louis was almost in tears from tiredness but there was 
nothing for it but to make up some sort of bed for him on 
the noisy deck where the coolies darted backwards and 
forwards unloading the cargo, chattering like crows as they 
worked. 

Afterwards Anna admitted that she sat beside him and 
wept. Only the memory of Leon prevented her from throw¬ 
ing herself into the arms of kind George Orton who was 
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angrily pacing the deck. It was of her own free will that she 
had come here to this unwelcoming land. But for Louis’ 
sake she must go through with it. For Avis’s sake too: poor 
little Avis, sailing so far away to school in England. Anna 
felt desperately forlorn. Tomorrow or the day after the 
Chow Phya would up-anchor and leave Bangkok, carrying 
with her the one friendly person she knew in this strange 
country and leaving her to the mercy of the king. 

Fortunately this sad state of affairs did not lasl for very 
long. Another boat drew up alongside and a cheerful 
English voice greeted Captain Orton, to be followed by the 
grey-haired, red-cheeked, burly figure of Captain John 
Bush, harbourmaster. He brought with him an invitation 
for Anna and her little son to spend the night ashore under 
his roof. Anna brightened. But first, he said, they would 
have to go to the play in the grounds of Prince Wongsa’s 
palace, as Mrs. Bush was there ‘with the house key in her 
pocket’. 

As they stepped off the boat on to a private landing-stage 
belonging to Prince Wongsa, the King’s brother, Anna 
found herself in the flickering light of a lantern, stumbling 
over a bulky form curled up on a mat. To her astonishment 
Captain Bush addressed it as ‘Your Royal Highness’ and 
introduced her as ‘Mrs. Leonowens, the new governess’. 

The form uncoiled itself and Anna saw a plump good- 
natured face and pleasant smile and found herself grasping 
a soft hand. So there were some kindly Siamese after all! 
A moment later the Prince had escorted them to seats in 
the front row of the pavilion which served as a theatre, and 
Anna looked round curiously. At the sight of the ironic face 
of the Prime Minister, who was among the guests, she felt 
a return of her dread. But otherwise the scene was pleasant 
enough. The little hall was packed with people, all gazing 
with delighted wonder at the small stage on which a juggler 
was performing. They chewed betal and areca nut and 
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laughed till their narrow black eyes almost disappeared 
into their cheeks. On a raised platform above the general 
auditorium sat some richly dressed Siamese ladies and their 
children, half hidden by diaphanous gold-embroidered 
curtains. Would any of her royal pupils be among them? 
she wondered. 

But she was too tired to care much. The show dragged 
on interminably and Louis grew veiy heavy as he lay fast 
asleep on her lap. It was a very dazed Anna who was taken 
home by kind Mrs. Bush and put to bed in a clean, simply- 
furnished room, to sleep till sun-up next day. 

They had barely finished breakfast next day before the 
Prime Minister’s gilded dragon boat glided alongside the 
house landing-stage. Out of it stepped the interpreter who 
had spoken to her so insolently the day before on the deck 
of the Chow Phya. He conveyed orders from his masLer that 
she and Louis and her servants were to pack up at once 
and accompany him to the Prime Minister’s home. 

Captain Bush, seeing her dismay and hesitancy, told her 
that the Kralahome, as the Siamese called their chief 
minister, was the most powerful man in the kingdom and 
that she would find him just and honourable under his 
sardonic exterior. His orders must be obeyed, and so the 
packing was done as quickly as possible and before long 
Anna and Louis, with Moonshee and Beebe, were seated 
in the dragon boat and waving farewell to their kind 
English hosts. 

As they sped along the river and turned into a small 
canal, Anna murmured a prayer, asking God to take care 
of them. She knew nothing then of how much she would 
need her very sincere Christian faith to sustain her during 
the five difficult years she was just embarking on, when she 
would meet with oppression and cruelty such as she had 
never even dreamed of before; and when all the moral and 
physical courage and strength she could muster would be 
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called upon to help the women and children who lived in 
His Majesty’s ‘Nang Harm 1 , the City of Veiled Women. 

The Kralahome’s house was magnificent but Anna was 
only aware of the staring silent people who regarded the 
white strangers with unsmiling curiosity. At last the Prime 
Minister entered and everyone prostrated himself so that 
once again Anna found herself alone in standing to confront 
this strange and powerful man on his own level. But now 
his cold indifference had gone. He held out his hand and 
to her surprise spoke to her in English. 

‘Good morning, sir. Take a seat, sir.’ 

‘Thank you’, replied Anna, a little taken aback and dis¬ 
armed by the odd form of address, as she took his hand. 
Then he turned kindly to Louis and patted his head. 

‘What is your name, little boy?’ 

But the small boy was alarmed. He shrank away from 
the half-clothed Siamese and threw himself into Anna’s 
arms crying ‘Come home Mama; come home,’ and nothing 
Anna could do would quieten him. 

She was upset and asked the interpreter, who crawled at 
his master’s feet, to ask him when she might go to the 
residence His Majesty had set aside for her. The Kralahome 
looked surprised and suspicious when this question was 
translated to him and asked her whether she had a husband. 
When she said he was dead, he enquired where she would 
go in the evenings. 

Anna, upset by Louis’s reaclion, retorted shortly that 
she intended to go nowhere but that she ‘simply desired 
to secure for herself and her child some privacy and rest 
when her duties had been fulfilled’. 

Obviously the conception of a young woman without a 
male protector wishing to have privacy and not for an 
immoral purpose was totally new to the Siamese mind. 
The Kralahome continued to question her through the 
interpreter, asking her how long her husband had been 
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dead, until she burst out and told the interpreter to tell his 
master that he had no right to pry upon her domestic life 
and that she declined to talk with him on all subjects other 
than that of her work as a governess. The interpreter 
evidently repeated this with some trepidation and for a 
moment the Kralahome stared at her, knitting his brows. 
Anna began to wish she had not spoken so strongly, but he 
only shook his shoulders, the air of cold indifference settling 
once more on his face, and said, ‘as you please’. For a 
while he paced up and down as if trying to find the answer 
to this strange phenomenon and Anna felt she was being 
judged as a person in that moment. Then, apparently 
satisfied, he spoke to his attendants and five of them crawled 
out of the room to do his bidding. 

As the Kralahome walked back and forth Louis still 
screamed and cried to Anna to take him home. At last, 
irritated beyond endurance, the Kralahome turned on him 
and said, ‘You no can go’. Anna felt a threat in his words. 
But at last the tension eased and the Kralahome strolled 
out of the room. 

The interpreter immediately got to his feet and swaggered 
up to Anna, leering at her in an unpleasant way. ‘Hallo, 
good morning, how are you?’ he said. 

‘Good morning’, replied Anna, and then in her iciest 
voice, ‘Are you not a servant?’ 

The interpreter was offended. 

‘I am the Kralahomc’s half-brother; I think you should 
be nice to me. My brother often listens to what I say.’ 

Anna stood up. ‘I do not wish anyone to grovel at my 
feet as you do at those of your half-brother, but I do expect 
respect. I forbid any familiarity from you.’ 

The interpreter looked at her and then told her to follow 
him, as rooms had been prepared for her. Anna heard 
him say over his shoulder, ‘My friends, his friends. My 
enemies his enemies. I not ask much. I think you give.’ 
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Anna took no notice and at last he led her to some cool 
rooms opening onto a quiet court, shaded by flowering 
fruit trees, and overlooking a small tank in which, Louis 
soon discovered, swam shimmering coloured fish. The 
interpreter sidled up to Anna, and she recoiled from the 
bold look in his eyes. Her temper, which was always ready, 
burst out, for Anna was no angel in spite of the name the 
Siamese were to give her. ‘Get out of here, you filthy 
creature! Go! Go!’ she snapped, stamping her foot. 

The next moment he was grovelling at her feeL. ‘Promise 
you will not tell my brother.’ 

Anna felt pity as well as anger for the creature, a victim 
of the oppressive system of the country, but she could not 
disguise the contempt in her voice. ‘I promise. But now 
go.’ 

He left the room and Anna had an uneasy feeling that 
she had made a dangerous enemy, a feeling that was to 
prove quite correct, as during all her time in Siam this 
half-brother of the Kralahome’s was to give her more 
trouble than any other single person in the kingdom. 

As soon as he had gone, the room mysteriously filled 
with Siamese women, who crowded in to see her. They 
were richly dressed and some of them were very young, 
hardly more than fourteen. They asked endless questions 
in the manner of the East, about her age, her marriage, 
her children, her means and where she came from. At last 
one of them said something in Siamese which made the 
others laugh. One of the women who spoke Malay, a 
language which Anna knew well, translated for her. ‘She 
says, would you like to be the wife of our Lord here? Would 
that not be better than being the wife of the Lord of Life 
- the King?’ 

Anna was speechless. She knew that there was a standing 
order laid with one of the solicitors in Singapore for an 
English woman of beauty and good parentage for the Royal 
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Siamese harem. Surely she had not been tricked? She 
walked into the inner room, hiding her confusion of thought 
and feeling, but the women followed her, unaware of 
what effect their innocent remark had had on her. At last 
she turned to them and said, with the Malay woman 
interpreting for her, ‘your Lord, the Kralahome, and 
the Lord of Life, the King, are Buddhists. A Christian 
woman like myself would rather be put Lo the torLurc, and 
chained in a dungeon for life, than enter the liarcin of 
either!’ 

They looked at her in astonishment and one said. ‘Not 
even if you were given much jewels and gold?’ Anna looked 
round at their faces and suddenly felt an immense pity for 
the limitation of their outlook. Polygamy, seclusion, slavery 
- these were the three evils which she knew were responsible 
for this narrow outlook. She answered gently, ‘No, not 
even so. I am only here to teach the children of the royal 
family, not to enter the harem. I am not like you who 
have nothing to do but to amuse your master. I must work 
to support my children as my husband is dead. One of my 
children is on the sea going far away from me to England 
to school. She is a girl, only seven years old, and I am very 
sad that I must be separated from her.’ 

Immediately their faces softened, and they pressed close 
to her, repeating softly the words ‘Phutho, Phutho!’ Then 
they quietly left her. She knew then that her chief work in 
Siam would be among the women and for the first time she 
felt glad that she had come. 

Later on Anna was to laugh at her early impressions and 
fears. Her strong personality, her complete integrity, in 
point of fact, were perfectly adequate protection against 
insinuations or threats to her personal freedom. The 
Siamese, unused to women like her, were amazed at her 
independence and disregard of their conventions, while 
they never ceased to wonder at her fearlessness when it 
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came to championing the cause of the unfortunate or op¬ 
pressed. 

King Mongkut, who was a law unto himself, met his 
match in her and spent the five years of her appointment 
at court in a state of alternating rage and regard so that in 
his last interview with her he was to say to her that though 
she was a difficult woman and ‘more difficult than generally’ 
she was a ‘good and true lady’ and that he ‘had more 
confidence in her every day’. Truly an odd testimonial! 

But this was right at the end of the story. Now at the 
beginning, Anna still did not know what to expect from a 
king whom everyone feared. 

Her next visitor was Robert Hunter, the king’s private 
secretary, who told her that it might still be some days 
before she was summoned to court. The King was busy 
with family ceremonies, including giving the official title 
and rank of Heir Presumptive to his eldest son, Prince 
Chulalongkorn. Anna was delighted to hear that the 
Prince would be among her pupils. Here was her chance 
to spread the ideas of freedom she believed in with her 
whole heart. She said nothing of this, however, to the 
rather colourless young man before her, who went on to 
tell her of the King’s further preoccupations with the 
Siamese New Year festivities and with the ratification of a 
treaty between Siam and the Netherlands. No, it might 
even be several weeks before His Majesty would have time 
for her. 

Anna was sorry to hear this as she was anxious to start 
the work which had brought her to this strange land. She 
was anxious too 1o get Louis away from the exotic and 
slightly terrifying atmosphere of the Kralahome’s house¬ 
hold, and, in setting up house herseir, to create the familiar 
background of home which would give the little boy 
security and peace of mind. Mr. Hunter promised to help 
her as much as he could, but he was quite frank in saying 
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that his own personal influence with the King was not 
very great. 

She was still feeling depressed from this interview when 
George Orton suddenly appeared. The Chow Phya was 
sailing with the tide - had she changed her mind? No, she 
had not. Then would she care to send anything back to 
her friends in Singapore? 

Tears in her eyes, Anna sat down at once and wrote a 
letter for him to post to Avis. It was a heartbroken little 
letter, typical of so many letters written by mothers separ¬ 
ated from their children - the price of ruling an empire in 
the nineteenth century, the age of the slow sailing-ship. It 
said nothing of Anna’s fears and depression, or of Louis’s 
tears; but spoke only to comfort the little girl. . . . 

‘My own Avis, look up to the fair blue sky every evening 
for Mama looks there then, and think how much comes 
from there - sunshine and rain, cool winds and breezes, 
dew-drops and rainbows, while only one thing brings these 
bright visions to us, that is God’s great love which is small 
with the dew-drop, but large in the sunshine. So be good 
in the smallest and brave in the largest act of your young 
sweet life. Louis sends his love and this flower, which he 
has picked from the little garden below our window. We 
often speak of our dear Avis and we feel very near, not 
before our eyes, but in our hearts. . . 

As Anna wrote the last words, ‘Your Mama’, and scaled 
the letter she could hardly force back her tears. Seeing her 
distress. Captain Orton took it and left with a murmured 
‘God Bless You’, and when he had gone Anna gave way 
completely. 

She was still crying when the old Malay woman who 
had interpreted for her when the younger members of the 
harem had visited her appeared, to announce that the 
Lady Khun Ying, head wife of the Kralahome, had come 
to pay her a visit. 
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Annoyed and startled, Anna looked up into the kind 
calm face of a middle-aged lady who took her hands in her 
own soft ones and spoke to her in a gentle voice. 

She hastily wiped the tears from her eyes and thanked 
the Lady Khun Ying for her hospitality and praised the 
delicious food her servants brought them. The Siamese 
woman looked pleased, and Anna thought how sweet was 
her expression. There was dignity too, as well as kindness 
about her. Almost at once the talk turned to children and 
Anna found a real tenderness and sympathy for her sad 
parting with Avis from a woman who herself was childless. 

‘My flowers are my children’, she told Anna, but her 
face was sad as she said it. In her own description of the 
Siamese system of polygamy Anna wrote that a woman’s 
position altered completely after bearing a child. 

‘Woman is the slave of man, but when she becomes a 
mother her position is changed, and she commands respect 
and reverence. As a mother with grown children, she has 
often more influence than her husband. Hence maternity 
is the supreme good of the woman of Siam; to be childless 
the greatest of all misfortunes.’ 

She also said in no uncertain terms that although the 
Siamese called their country, ‘Maung Thai’, the ‘kingdom 
of the free’, polygamy and slavery were its twin curses. 
Unlike Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Anna had no admira¬ 
tion for harem life. ‘But one wife is allowed by law; the 
King only may have two, a right- and a left-hand wife, 
whose offspring alone are legitimate. The number of con¬ 
cubines is limited only by the money of the man. As the 
source of all wealth and influence depends on the King, 
princes and nobles and all who would seek the royal 
favour vie with each other in bringing their most beautiful 
and accomplished daughters to the royal harem. Here it is 
that the courage, intrepidity and heroism of the poor 
damned women are gradually developed.’ 
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She went on to say that some of them accepted their fate 
with ‘sweeL resignation and a repose of manner which told 
how dead was the heart in that still exterior’. The memory 
of her perfect happiness with Leon made this system seem 
to her monstrous in its cruelty, and her great gifts of heart 
and sympathy made her the natural champion of the 
women among whom she was to live and work so closely. 
Without these gifts her influence would have been ineffec¬ 
tual. In fact a lesser woman would most probably have 
been sent packing within a very short time if she had 
dared, in even a minute degree, to challenge the accepted 
way of things as Anna did. 

It was several weeks, not days, before the King sent for 
her. The arrangement was that she should be presented 
at court by Captain Bush, as the British Consul, Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, was out of Bangkok. The heat was intense 
that day and to add to her nervousness Anna was forced to 
take Louis with her as the small boy screamed so much at 
being left behind that she felt he would do himself an injury 
if she did not give in. 

As the boat took them out of the canal and along the 
river, Anna wondered just how she should behave towards 
‘the Lord of Life’. She must give him proper respect as a 
monarch, and yet she must not seem servile. A fierce 
independence of spirit flowed through her as she faced the 
ordeal. She watched the people bathing in the river, the 
‘Nile of Siam’, as she called the river Mcinam. 

The Buddhist priests she saw standing on the banks and 
wringing out their wet yellow robes interested her. Al¬ 
though she was a devout Christian she was not a bigot and 
while she was in Siam she studied and came to admire 
Buddhism. In one of her books she wrote, ‘Unlike the silent 
and long-forsaken temples of Egypt, Creece and Italy, 
the architectural grandeur of the Buddhist pagodas and 
temples is enhanced by the presence of thousands of 
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enthusiastic worshippers. The sound of a bell or gong or 
of the sacred shell, indicates the hour of the priest’s attend¬ 
ance. In the sei'mons preached daily in these immense 
temples, thronged with men and women, the chief themes 
are humanity, endurance, patience, submission. 5 

When they landed, on this first visit to the palace, 
Anna’s attention was drawn to the temple of Wat Bo which, 
Captain Bush told her, contained the colossal image of a 
reclining Buddha. Before they entered the palace by a 
heavy wooden gate in the high crenellated walls she took 
one look back at the city, ‘the Venice of the East’ as she 
called it: ‘a city with a large network of water-roads in the 
place of streets, and intersected with bridges so light and 
fanciful that one might almost fancy them to have been 
blown together by the breath of fairies.’ 

But she had no time to dwell any longer on the beauties 
of the open city. They were inside the palace walls, the 
heavy gate closing behind them, and now the scene was 
even more fantastic than the one outside. They were in a 
maze of narrow paved streets and jumbled buildings which 
included the ‘magazines, the royal exchange, the mint, 
the supreme court of justice, the prisons, temples, fantastic 
pleasure grounds, dotted with a multitude of elegant edi¬ 
fices, theatres, aviaries, richly gilt and ornamented. And 
in the centre of all, the majestic buildings of the Maha 
Phra Saat, the roof covered with beautifully varnished tiles, 
surmounted by gilded spires, the walls studded with 
sculptures, the terraces decorated with large incense vases 
of bronze, the dark colour and graceful forms of which 
stand in beautiful relief against the white marble back¬ 
ground of the palace.’ 

Louis, dragged unwillingly past the stable of the sacred 
white elephant, was not in the best of moods when at last 
the little party found themselves inside the royal audience 
chamber. What a scene then met their eyes! Hundreds of 
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silk-clad nobles and courtiers, all of them prostrated on the 
ground, their eyes fixed on the figure of the King who sat 
like an idol on his gold throne. Anna noticed that beneath 
his gorgeous trappings of state he was a thin ‘grasshopper 
of a man 1 whose eyes darted keenly about him. Everyone 
in the vast hall was silent, awaiting his pleasure. 

When he caught sight of the little English group standing 
watching the scene, he jumped up and walked rapidly 
towards them, calling out in a shrill voice, ‘Who? Who? 
Who? 1 

Captain Bush hastily scrambled on to his knees like the 
other courtiers and when the King came up to them he 
introduced Anna as the new English governess, and her 
little son Louis. Anna curtsied and remained in a semi- 
crouched position, as she had been told she must at least 
make this concession to Siamese custom. Louis bowed and 
they both waited for the King to speak. He regarded her 
with keen searching eyes and at last, pointing his finger 
close to her nose he asked, ‘How old shall you be? 1 

Anna was astounded and indignant. Her Victorian 
sense of propriety was outraged. What right had he to ask 
her such a personal question in front of these hundreds of 
prostrated courtiers? This was to be, in fact, her first 
engagement, the first crossing of swords, with her new 
master. She answered demurely, ‘One hundred and fifty 
years old, sire. 1 

The King gasped, then stared at her face, coughed, 
laughed, and coughed again. ‘Then in what year were 
you borned? 1 

Anna did a quick mental sum, ‘In 171a, Your Majesty. 1 

The King frowned and stared at her face. Captain Bush 
vanished behind a pillar, unable to restrain his mirth. The 
courtiers remained impassive, though the Kralahome looked 
quizzically at Anna. Did she know she was playing with 
fire? 
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‘How long have you been married?’ The next question 
was shot at her as if from a gun. 

‘For several years, sire.’ Anna was on the defensive now, 
but she was still determined to keep the King in his place 
as far as her private life was concerned. 

‘Then how many grandchildren shall you have by now? 
How many? How many? Ha, ha, ha. How Many?' The 
King was laughing heartily and suddenly the tension broke 
in the great hall of audience and everyone laughed too. 
He had won the battle of wits and was delighted with 
himself, and before Anna could breathe he took hold of her 
hand and rushed her between the prostrated courtiers 
through a richly-curtained door. Terrified at being left 
behind, Louis clung desperately on to his mother’s full 
skirts as they flew along. 

They were in the women’s quarters and Anna caught 
sight of women of all ages crouching before their lord and 
master, modestly holding a gauze scarf across their faces. 
Still they did not stop but tore along the endless corridors 
until at last the King paused and dramatically flung back 
a curtain to reveal the kneeling figure of a slender young 
girl. 

‘This is the Lady Talap, my wife,’ he announced, ‘she 
desires to be educated in English.’ Anna saw that the girl 
was not only very young, but also very beautiful. She was 
about to say something when the King went on, ‘She has 
had some lessons from the ladies of the Mission, and she is 
as pleasing for her talent as for her beauty. It is our 
pleasure to make her a good English scholar. You shall 
educate her for us.’ 

‘That will give me great pleasure, your Majesty.’ She 
meant it: the Lady Talap looked as gentle ancl modest as 
she was lovely. When her words were translated to her to 
Anna’s surprise she threw her such a look of joy that she 
was astonished. What a narrow life she must lead to find 
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the prospect of dry academic studies so attractive! She 
looked at the withered face of the King and suddenly felt 
a burning pity for a young girl denied a husband nearer her 
own age to whom she could devote her life and give her 
heart. 

A moment later they were scurrying back at the same 
breakneck speed, but now crowds of children came running 
out, chattering, laughing, shouting with excitement and 
curiosity. They fell upon Louis and fingered his clothes, 
his hair, his skin, exclaiming at his strange whiteness. What 
Louis thought of this Anna does not record, except that he 
gave her a beseeching look. 

The King laughed and said proudly, ‘I have sixty-seven 
children. You shall educate them all for me and as many 
of my wives as may wish to learn English. I have much 
correspondence, too, in which you must assist me. My 
difficulty is for reading and translating French letters, for 
French are fond of using gloomily deceiving terms. You 
must make all their murky sentences and deceiving pro¬ 
positions clear to me. And furthermore, I have by every 
mail foreign letters whose writing is not easily read by me. 
You shall copy on round hand for my readily perusal 
thereof.’ 

What Anna felt at the prospect of so many duties, she 
wisely kept to herself, feeling that protest should wait for 
a later date. ‘I will send for you presently’, ended the 
King, with a flourish of his hand which meant that she was 
dismissed. 

Her next encounter was some days later when she was 
summoned once more to the Palace to discuss her residence. 
When she was brought into the centre of the ‘Nang Harm’ 
- the ‘City of Veiled Women’ - and waited there with 
Louis for the King’s pleasure, the Lady Talap came and 
asked her in broken English why she was so long in coming 
to teach them as she had promised. Before Anna could 
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answer an old woman brought in some ceremonial candle¬ 
sticks and at once the atmosphere changed, the women and 
children scurried away or lay prostrate on the ground. 
Once again Anna was aware of a stifling atmosphere of 
terror. The candlesticks, she learned later, were the 
accepted signal of the King’s approach to worship in his 
private chapel, the Wat Phra Keao, after his siesta and no 
one then knew what his uncertain temper would be like. 

Anna alone remained standing, but when he appeared, 
she felt a tugging at her skirts and before she could shake 
off the hands of the women who had crawled close to her, 
she found herself jerked over backwards, to lie, undignified, 
on the floor before the King. Louis, who had fallen too, 
burst into a loud howl. Really this was too much! She 
struggled to rise, but the women’s hands firmly held her 
down until the King himself came to her rescue and ordered 
them to leave go of her. As she scrambled up, her cheeks 
burning with furious embarassment, ancl trying to put her 
rumpled dress to rights, the King said, ‘they no understand 
European custom.’ He went on to say that it was his 
pleasure that she and her little boy should live in the 
Palace with his family. 

Had he forgotten his written promise to provide her with 
‘a little brick house’ outside the walls of the Palace to which 
she could retire when her work was done, to live a normal 
English life? The thought of living in this oppressive at¬ 
mosphere was stifling. Very quietly she told him that it 
would be impossible for her to live locked into the City of 
Veiled Women, that she would feel a prisoner and that he 
had promised her a residence adjoining, and not inside, 
the Palace. 

As she said this, his face darkened and the atmosphere 
became electric with horrified expectancy. Louis still 
howled loudly. Then the storm broke. He advanced upon 
her, his face working with rage. 
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‘I do not know that I have promised. I do not know 
former condition. I do not know anything except that you 
are my servant! It is my pleasure that you live in this 
Palace, and you shall obey!’ By this time his voice had 
risen to a scream and his face was menacingly close to 
her’s. 

Anna retreated a step. She was trembling, but as deter¬ 
mined as he. ‘I am not a servant but a governess. Beyond 
my obedience to your Majesty’s commands within my duty 
to your family I can promise nothing.’ 

For a moment she thought in terror of what lay between 
her and the outside world. The closed doors, the armed 
Amazon guard, the hundreds of slaves, all ready to cany 
out their master’s commands at a moment’s notice. Here 
there were no Red Coats to protect her as in India and 
Singapore, and the threat of a British gunboat sent up the 
river on a punitive expedition would not help her after the 
event. But she must stand her ground now or lose the 
battle with the King once for all. 

‘You shall live in the Palace! You shall live in the 
Palace!’ he shouted again. But seeing her cold stare, her 
quiet dignity, her refusal to be intimidated, he as quickly 
calmed down and began to make terms with her. 

‘You shall commence royal school in this pavilion on 
Thursday next, the best day for such undertaking in the 
estimation of our astrologers. I will give you women slaves 
to wait upon you.’ 

There was no arguing with him. And yet slaves she 
simply would not have, and she would never agree to live 
inside the Palace. But she felt she could fight no more that 
day. It would never do to burst into tears which she was 
dangerously near to doing. Acting on impulse she took 
Louis’ hand and simply walked towards the harem door. 
Voices called to her, ‘Mem ... Mem ... Mem’. She could 
hear the King shouting to her to come back. But she was 
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sobbing now; she could not go back and show them her 
weakness. She bowed hurriedly and walked as quickly as 
she could towards the outer door in the wall thaL led to the 
river and freedom. The Kralahomc’s sister came hurrying 
after her, exclaiming in shocked tones at her fantastic lapse 
in court etiquette, but she took no notice. When she got 
back to her room she locked the door. She would never 
give way. 

She did noL give way. She won this battle as she was to 
win many other battles with King Mongkut. But each one 
cost her dear in strength, each one called from her every 
ounce of courage. She was ofl.cn frightened, oflen ill with 
anxiety, not only for herself and for Louis, but more often 
for some unfortunate wife or concubine, some victim of the 
inhuman system or of the King’s despotic rages. She never 
refused her help to any of these, whether by carrying for¬ 
bidden messages or by direct intervention with the King, 
even at great clanger to herself. For Lhal she was adored 
and named ‘The White Angel 1 . But she was no angel, as 
she knew only too well, and she was oflen tempted to give 
it all up and to go back to Singapore, away from these 
scenes of cruelty and sometimes even of horror. For Anna 
was to see imprisonment in horrible dungeons, extreme 
torture, brutal execution of young and innocent girls she 
had failed to save, sights that revolted and sickened her 
and tempted her to despair. But though they affected her 
so deeply and although she detested the system and the 
power that made them possible, she still kept her mind 
open to receive good impressions, and as time went on she 
grew to love the Siamese women deeply and with the 
greatest admiration. 

Her dearest friend was the Lady Son Klin, ‘Hidden 
Perfume 1 , who, for political reasons, was persecuted and 
disliked by the King in spite of the fact that she had given 
him a son. Son Klin so fell under the spell of Anna’s 
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teaching on the theme of human liberty and love that she 
even called herself‘Harriet Beecher Stowe’ after the author 
of Uncle Tom's Cabin. 

‘On the 3rd of January 1867’, wrote Anna, ‘she invited 
me to dinner. She sent me in the course of the day so 
many messages telling me that I would be sure to come, 
that I began to suspect that it was going to be a very grand 
entertainment. So I put on my best dress and made myself 
as fine as I could. 

‘My friend was looking out and the moment we appeared 
she rushed to greet us in her own sweet, cordial manner. 
Dinner was served in the study, which boasted of one table 
and five chairs ... so my boy and Prince Krita B’hiniharn 
were obliged to squeeze themselves into one chair. We 
were served by Peguan slave-girls on little silver plates, the 
girls kneeling around us. Fish, rice jelly and a variety of 
sweetmeats came first, then different kinds of vegetables; 
after them a course of meat, venison and birds of all kinds. 
We finished with sweet drinks, preserves and fruit. 

‘When dinner was over, my friend, in concert with her 
sisters and slave-girls, performed on several musical instru¬ 
ments with wonderful effect. At last all Son Klin’s slave- 
women with their children appeared in a group, one 
hundred and thirty-two in all, in nice new dresses, all 
looking particularly happy. 

‘“I am wishful to be good like Harriet Beecher Stowe”, 
said my friend, ‘‘and never to buy human bodies again, but 
only to let go free once more, and so I have now no more 
slaves but hired servants. I have given freedom to all of 
my slaves to go or to stay with me as they wish. If they go 
away to their homes I am glad; if they stay with me, I am 
still more glad; and I will give them each four ticals every 
month after this day, with their food and clothes.” ’ 

And that was how the first slaves in the Palace were 
freed, as the direct result of Anna’s teaching. However 
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apart from the systems of polygamy and slavery which she 
hated Anna found much to admire in Siam. As time went 
on she discovered that the Kralahome was as honourable 
and upright as Captain Bush said he was and that he ruled 
as justly as he could, having regard to his master’s whims. 

The chief of the female judges in the palace. Lady 
Khoon Thow App, was a woman of justice and integrity. 
‘Khoon Thow App was a tall, stout, dark woman, with soft 
eyes. She was religious and scrupulously just, had a serious 
and concentrated bearing. She knew everything that took 
place in the harem, and concealed everything within her 
own breast. 

‘By dint of penetration and attention she had attained 
to her high office, and she retained it by virtue of her 
supreme but unassuming fitness for the position. She in¬ 
spired confidence and she never decided a case in private.’ 

The Chief Wife, Lady Thiang, who had given the King 
many children and who supervised the royal kitchens, was 
kindly and discreet. Anna found that, without a vestige of 
jealousy, she watched over and protected in her quiet way 
the younger women of the harem. Although she always 
put her lord’s pleasure and comfort first she managed to 
keep away from him any girl or woman who had aroused his 
displeasure or who might arouse it by her mood of rebellion. 
She was very wise too. When Anna, roused to desperation 
by her own failure to intercede successfully in a tragic case, 
asked her why she, Lady Thiang, who had so much influ¬ 
ence with the King, would do no more to help, she answered 
quietly that Anna was free to come and go as she wished 
while she and the other wives had to stay in the Palace 
always. ‘What little influence I have I must keep’, she said, 
‘for the sake of all.’ Anna could only agree. 

School was a strange affair. It took place in the temple 
of the Chom Manda Thai immediately after the Buddhist 
morning service. Anna always attended this service pre- 
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cisely at nine o’clock so that she could ‘muster her pupils 
together in good order’. 

‘The long inlaid and richly gilt table on which we pur¬ 
sued our studies day after day was the same on which had 
been laid every morning for hundreds of years offerings to 
the priests of Buddha, and whereon stood the bronze 
censers and golden vases from which ascended clouds of 
fragrant incense. 

‘My pupils numbered from twenty to twenty-iivc boys 
and girls, the loveliest and most remarkable of whom were 
the heir-apparent, Prince Somdetch Chulalongkorn and 
his younger sister, the little fairy-like creature Fa Ying. 
The studies that took the most absolute possession of the 
fervid Eastern imaginations of my pupils were geography 
and astronomy. But each had his or her own idea about 
the form of the earth, and it needed no small amount of 
patient repetition to convince them that it was neither flat 
nor square - but round. But in some respects I found that 
my pupils were much wiser than I, and thenceforward we 
exchanged thoughts and ideas.’ 

The women of the harem sometimes joined the classes in 
the afternoons but at first Anna felt that she was making 
little progress either with the children or the adults. Her 
pupils came and went, drifting away when the novelty had 
worn off, or only half attending, until a most curious thing 
happened, which changed the situation entirely. 

It was during the morning session, when only the children 
were present in the temple schoolroom. Anna was showing 
them a large map of Egypt, spread out on the table in front 
of her, and telling them about her own travels there when 
something fell on it from the roof and uncoiled itself. To 
her horror it began moving away, gliding slowly along the 
table. But not a child stirred or screamed and Anna had 
to stifle her own scream to match their self-control. But 
imagine seeing an enormous vividly coloured snake, rose, 
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purple and black, moving along the table and then, 
horror of horrors, sliding on to the arm of the chair on 
which sat Prince Chulalongkorn! If anything happened 
to him while under her care Anna knew that she could 
expect no mercy. 

But the boy did not stir and soon the snake glided off the 
chair and along the floor to some stone steps, down which 
it disappeared. Anna felt slightly faint. But, more aston¬ 
ishing still, as soon as it had gone the children jumped up) 
crying with joy and chattering loudly and excitedly all at 
once. They clustered round her and fell at her feet and 
caressed her while their mothers and the other ladies of the 
harem and their slaves came hurrying in and greeted her 
with the warmest expressions of affection and respect. 
When at last the tumult ceased and Anna could get some 
sense out of them she discovered that the snake had been 
the sacred Red Snake of Siam which is supposed to confer 
the blessings of goodness and greatness on those who 
behold it. Her school had therefore been specially blessed 
and the Prince shown a sign of his future greatness. 

After this she had no further trouble. Her pupils settled 
down to work loyally and attended her school regularly, 
some of them proving to be brilliant scholars. Among the 
women who learned from her was the Lady Talap, known 
as the ‘Child Wife’, for although she was really twenty-six, 
she looked only sixteen. 

With Lady Son Klin and Lady Thiang, Lady Talap 
became one of Anna’s dearest friends in the Palace. She 
was as good as she was lovely and Anna admired the way 
in which she was devoted to the true precepts of Buddhism, 
her own faith. 

She often took Anna to special services in the temples 
and on one occasion, on the festival of the Birth, Death and 
Enlightenment of the Buddha, she invited her to a banquet 
in her magnificent garden pavilion. Anna found her 
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dressed in dazzling white and wearing all her jewels. Her 
two little sons in their most gorgeous costumes stood beside 
her to receive their guests. Who were these honoured 
guests? Anna wondered, for whom had these great bowls 
of sweetmeats and choicest foods been prepared? 

At last the gates were opened and in walked the guests - 
one hundred of the City’s most decrepit old beggar women! 
They were received most graciously by their lovely royal 
hostess who proceeded then to kneel and wash their sores 
and feet and serve them with food and drink. 

‘This I do every year as a symbol of my love and obedi¬ 
ence to my teacher, the Buddha’, Lady Talap told Anna 
when the old women, clean, feasted and entertained, had 
gone their way. 

This occasion was one of Anna’s happiest experiences. 
If there had been more like it; if there had been fewer pain¬ 
ful and harrowing ones, she might have stayed longer in 
Siam. But after five years she felt she must escape, not so 
much because of the climate, which had certainly under¬ 
mined her health, but more because of the oppressive 
atmosphere of lurking fear and cruelty winch hung about 
the City of Veiled Women. Then too, Louis was growing 
in need of a school with a man to teach him and Avis, 
parted from her for so long, would be almost a stranger. It 
was time she left. 

For six months the King refused to consider her request 
to be released from his service. A sick man himself, he felt 
dependent upon her and relied on her for most of his most 
confidential correspondence with the European powers. 
But as usual Anna’s will prevailed in the end, and he agreed 
to let her go. 

‘I am often angry on you and lose my temper,’ he said 
to her, ‘for you must know that you are difficult women 
. . . and more difficult than generally. But I have more 
confidence in you every day.’ 
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When she announced her departure to her friends, the 
women and children of the harem, she was overwhelmed 
by their sorrow at her going and by the evidence of their 
affection, shown not only in their words and tears, but also 
by the gifts that poured upon her. Everyone gave something, 
however humble, from jewelled trinkets for Avis from the 
King’s wives, to a coconut from the Palace dwarf. 

They all begged her to come back and Anna was at last 
so overcome that she had to rush away as she had rushed 
from her second interview with the King: this lime not 
from frustrated anger, but from sorrow. 

It was only after she had left them and their beautiful 
country that the real seal was set upon her work. While 
Prince Chulalongkorn was si ill a boy Anna records that 
when she was working with him in the little sludy in his 
beautiful Palace called the ‘Rose-Planting House’ one 
afternoon, she told him of the death of President Lincoln. 
He was greatly moved and declared solemnly that if he 
came to the throne he would make sure that he would reign 
over a free and not an enslaved nation. ‘One day it will 
indeed be Maung Thai, the Country of the Free.’ 

King Mongkul died in October 1868 and the Prince 
succeeded him. But he was young and the Prince Regent 
and the Kralahome told him that freeing the slaves was 
impossible. Undeterred he invoked the Secret Council of 
Siam, which met at midnight in one of the Palace temples, 
and told them that he saw ‘no hope for his counliy until 
she was freed from the dark blot of slavery’. Once again he 
was told it was impossible to achieve his aim without 
throwing the whole social and economic system of Siam 
into dire confusion. 

But he had sown the seeds of his great idea and eventually 
the Secret Council, the Prince Regent and the Kralahome 
gave way. On the 1st January 1872 the courageous young 
king stood on the lowest step of this glittering throne, on 
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which his father had sat like a golden idol, his subjects 
prostrate before him, and read a declaration that by royal 
decree there would henceforward be no more slaves in 
Siam and that the slave-owners would be compensated by 
the government. The people were free. And at his coro¬ 
nation the new King further decreed that the old form of 
prostration was abolished and that from now onward his 
subjects would only be required to give a slight bow to their 
King and not to crawl or crouch before him. 

By this time Anna had made a new home for herself and 
her two children in the United States where she wrote her 
two books about her experiences in Siam. She never went 
back, but perhaps the postscript she herself would best like 
to end her strange story would be the letter the Lady Son 
Klin wrote to her soon after these historic events. . . , 


Grand Royal Palace 
Bangkok 

Nov. I ith, 187a 

To Lady Leonowens. 

My dear Friend and Teacher. My goodness gracious. 

You will not know us any more, we are all so changed, a 
freedomed people; some of the free like not to leave their 
master and mistress so they weep for gladness, but most run 
off like wild deer from shot-gun and are like one mad. 

Me and my two sisters are too happy we fear almost to 
say how happy for fear perhaps it will all vanish. 

I pray to my God to be very tenderly of you and your 
children and bless your good work. 

Do come back to us very soon, we are in great need of 
you. I am like one blind. Do not let me fall down in the 
darkness. Gome and lead me on the right road. 

Your loving pupil, 

Son Klin, Harriet Beecher Stowe 



‘MA’ 


Mary Slessor of Calabar 

I n the same year, 1862, that Anna Leonowcns and her 
little boy sailed to Siam, a brown-haired Scots girl of 
fourteen sat at her loom in a Dundee weaving shed. 
From six in the morning till six in the evening she worked: 
twelve long hours, during which she never saw the daylight. 
Her nimbleness and skill had already earned her the reputa¬ 
tion of being a good weaver and reliable worker, but as 
her fingers darted over the shuttles and the clacketty-elack 
of the long rows of machines drowned conversation with 
her fellow workers, her eyes were looking inward to a very 
different scene. 

How surprised the other girls and women in the mill 
would have been if they had had a glimpse of her vision: 
a vision of a land of dark forests and mysterious unexplored 
rivers and unhealthy mangrove swamps whose inhabitants 
were dark and mysterious too, not only in the colour of 
their skin, but also in the strangeness of their customs and 
beliefs. For Mary Slessor’s dream was to go to Calabar in 
West Africa as a missionary. 

At the time it seemed an unrealisablc dream. Mary’s 
earnings in the mill and her help at home were badly 
needed by her family and it was not until fourteen years 
later, when she was twenty-eight, that she was able to make 
it come true. 

Her background was very different from that of the 
other three women travellers, who had led sheltered 
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luxurious lives when they were young. She was the 
daughter of an Aberdeen shoemaker, Robert Slessor, who 
did his best to provide for his delicate wife and seven 
children, but who gradually gave up the struggle and took 
to drink while Mary was still a child. 

Aberdeen is a bleak place and we can imagine the 
Slessor household, dependent entirely on his earnings, 
going cold and hungry much of the time. But in spite of it 
Mrs. Slessor kept the home spotless and, when the children 
went to school on the Sabbath, no other children were 
cleaner or tidier. 

It was at the same church that Mary first heard of the 
Presbyterian Mission which had recently been set up on 
the banks of the unhealthy Calabar estuary. Its early 
struggles, the pagan beliefs of the Africans who lived in the 
area, the devoted courage of the Scots men and women 
who went out to try and substitute Christianity for witch¬ 
craft and to put an end to cruel practices like ordeal by 
poison and twin murder, excited her imagination and 
touched her warm heart. At present she was too young 
and she was needed to help her mother with the babies who 
came every year . . . but one day perhaps, she might go 
out there herself. , . . ‘Although I was a wild lassie’, she 
wrote long afterwards, ‘it was the dream of my life to be a 
missionary in Calabar.’ 

But now, in Aberdeen, things were getting more and 
more difficult for the Slessor family. As Robert's drinking 
habits became known he began to lose his customers, and 
Mary and her older brother and the younger ones were 
mocked in the streets for being the children of a ne’er-do- 
well. The only hope of saving the family from disgrace and 
the workhouse was to go south to Dundee where the indus¬ 
trial revolution had opened up new opportunities to every¬ 
one, men, women and children alike, to work in its new 
mills and factories. 
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Mary was then eleven. She too could go to work in the 
mill and bring in some money so that they would not be 
entirely dependent on Robert’s earnings. Perhaps also, 
the mother thought wistfully, the change to other sur¬ 
roundings might pull him up and give him new courage 
to resist his temptation. 

So to Dundee they came, a poor, rather tragic family 
and Mary, impulsive, tomboy Mary who loved the open 
air and light and sunshine was shut away in the dark mill 
for most of the hours of daylight. There were no laws then 
to prevent young children from working in factories and 
mines and the eleven-year-old girl was only one of an army 
of children forced by necessity into long hours of drudgery 
for a pitiful wage. Mary did not have to work as much as 
ten or twelve hours until she was older, but the hours she 
did do left her no time to play out of doors in the sun or 
to go to school by day. Instead, she attended a night 
school, but there she was too tired to learn much besides 
the bare bones of reading and writing. 

What she loved best was going to church on Sunday. 
The old Scottish Sabbath held no terrors for her as she was 
deeply and genuinely religious without being at all ‘pi* or 
demure. ‘We would as soon have thought of going to the 
moon as of being absent from a service’, she said in Africa 
afterwards. First the younger children had to be got ready, 
with a clean handkerchief each and a peppermint in each 
pocket for the long sermon. No doubt to be sucked linger¬ 
ingly and discreetly, so that looks of displeasure from the 
forbidding elders of the kirk were not drawn upon the 
shoemaker’s family. 

In church Mary felt she was in a different world from 
that of slum or noisy mill, a world of quiet happiness and 
love. When a Mission Sunday School was started in the 
toughest part of the town she volunteered to teach in it. In 
these days it is hard perhaps to realise how tough such an 
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area in an industrial town of the middle of last century 
could be. Life was hard and people were hard, often brutal. 
They hated those among them who tried to spread a 
different gospel from that of each man for himself. The 
new Sunday School Mission had its enemies and in par¬ 
ticular a gang of roughs who were determined to break it 
up. At the end of the sessions Mary described how the 
older men teachers used to ‘accompany the smaller indi¬ 
viduals’ across the danger area where they might be pelted 
with mud or even stones, to safer streets. 

One day, however, Mary had to go to the Mission alone. 
The gang was waiting and she suddenly found herself sur¬ 
rounded and faced by the leader who swung a heavy lead 
pellet on the end of a long string, nearer and nearer her 
face. If it hit her she would be seriously hurt. 

The boys jeered at the little Sunday School teacher, 
expecting her to double and run or to beg for mercy. But 
Mary stood stock still, only her brown eyes blazing with 
anger. Nearer and nearer swung the lead. Now it was 
almost touching her face. The gang held its breath. The 
next swing and it would crash into her eyes, wound her 
forehead. She did not budge. 

And then it fell to the ground. ‘She’s game, boys!’ 

That evening the whole gang came with her to the 
Mission, and the leader who had swung the lead pellet 
became her staunchest ally and protector. ‘My first success 
as a missionary’, Mary used to tell her rare visitors to her 
bush hut as she proudly showed them a photograph of the 
ex-tough with his wife and family, looking the very picture 
of righteous respectability. 

This quality of gameness which Mary found she possessed 
during those days in Dundee was to stand her in good stead 
in Africa later. People who live close to nature are super¬ 
sensitive to feelings of fear or confidence in others. By 
standing her ground without flinching, whatever her secret 
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misgivings, she was able to pacify the fiercest witch-doctor 
or chief - at any rate, when she was face to face with him. 
Because of her courage she was able to defy without being 
harmed the most time-worn and cherished of the customs 
she found cruel and hateful, so that she rescued twin babies 
and their mothers, condemned to death and disgrace; she 
fought the terrible custom of the poison ordeal and broke 
the dread and murderous ‘Long Ju-Ju’ fetish of Aro. And 
like a true traveller she had the qualities of curiosity and 
adventurousness which took her through mangrove swamps, 
along unexplored rivers, through dense forests and into the 
hearts and minds of people whose ways were so utterly 
strange to her. 

One evil she never ceased to fight, and she fought it with 
most un-missionarylike methods. It was an evil the white 
man had brought to Africa, the evil of drink. When Mary 
went aboard the Ethiopia, bound for West Africa, the first 
thing she saw was a cargo of casks of gin and whisky being 
lowered into her hold. ‘Scores of casks’, she said to the two 
friends who had come to see her off, ‘and only one missionary!’ 

Is it any wonder that she hated drink? She knew from 
bitter experience what it could do to a decent man and 
how his wife and family could suffer because of his weakness. 
All her life she remembered the dread of Saturday nights, 
when she and her mother sat quietly sewing till late into 
the night, the younger children asleep, waiting ,for unsteady 
feet and a loud voice on the stairs. . . . 

These nights were so burnt into her memory that in 
Calabar when she came upon a giant of a man, as she so 
often did, walking along with a calabash on his head, and 
refusing her peremptory demand that he should empty the 
spirit in it on the ground, she would see red and knock 
him down. Whereupon he would pick himself up, looking 
sheepish, and murmur ruefully that ‘Ma’ was ‘plenty 
wasteful’, but bearing her no ill-will. 
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David Livingstone’s death in 1874 shocked the world 
and drew attention to ‘Darkest Africa’. It gave new impetus 
to the missionary movement and Mary’s desire to go to 
Calabar grew even stronger than before. The younger 
Slessor children would soon be able to keep the family 
going; the father was dead and the household money was 
no longer being wasted on drink. At last she felt free to 
make her dream come true. 

A young woman teacher was needed in Duke Town, the 
Calabar Mission headquarters, and Mary was offered the 
post at £60 a year. So after a sad good-bye to her mother 
and the five younger children she set out for Liverpool, the 
port of embarkation, and in 1876, at the age of twenty-eight, 
went on board the Ethiopia bound for Duke Town, Calabar. 

What a change from the close darkness of slum and mill! 
Here was air, light, space, and freedom under the vastness 
of the sky. By day the excitement of sunlit waves, of the 
sight of a school of porpoises or a whale spouting near and, 
at night, the silence and immensity of dark waters and 
starlit sky. Mary’s happiness knew no bounds. 

What her fellow travellers thought of the sturdy little 
Scots girl with her straight brown hair and determined 
chin, her twinkling eyes and total unconcern as to how she 
looked, no one knows. Most of them were hard-boiled 
traders, men who knew ‘the Coast’ well, and they joked 
about the sudden death it so often meted out to people like 
themselves. 

At this time Britain held no mandate over West Africa. 
Tropically hot, wet, malarial, the ‘White Man’s Grave’ as 
it was called did not attract colonists and no one wanted 
the responsibility for governing it. We traded with its 
coastal peoples for spices and palm oil and ivory and gold, 
but we did not want to have to protect or rule over a 
country in which white people could not settle in any 
numbers. 
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Other nations traded with it loo, visiting the ports and 
seeking the best concessions for the valuable products 
brought down to the coast and the estuaries of the big 
rivers from mysterious black kingdoms and regions far 
inland. No white man had as yet ventured beyond the 
immediate coastal belt, and only the vaguest ideas were 
held of the people and lands beyond it. Reports told them 
that some of the tribes were cannibals, that some lived 
under the evil spell of a magical secret society, that there 
were powerful negro kings whose power was absolute and 
who would kill any stranger who appeared in their terri¬ 
tories. It was no wonder therefore that the missionaries 
contented themselves like the traders in doing their work 
among the people of the coast. They would have no pro¬ 
tection from a beneficent but powerful British Government 
if they got into trouble inland and, moreover, they were 
not equipped to explore and fight their way up dangerous 
rivers and through dense tropical forests, full of wild ani¬ 
mals as well as savage men. 

But as Mary watched the low sandy shores, fringed with 
palm trees, of the Calabar estuary slipping by, and as she 
saw the low houses and huts of Old Town she made up her 
mind that one day she would go inland; one day she would 
take the message of love farther into this dark continent 
which attracted her so much. 

It was fifty miles up the estuary from the open sea to 
Duke Town, which stood on the banks of the Gross River. 
Standing on deck Mary watched her first mangrove swamp, 
with its twisted roots and tangled stems, go slowly past. 
She saw her first crocodile slide into the water and she 
delighted in her first flocks of gaily coloured parrots which 
rose into the air from the low sandy islands they had made 
their home, squawking with annoyance at being disturbed. 

Where the Gross River flowed into the Calabar estuary 
the low mudbanks rose into overhanging cliffs on which 
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she could see the ruins of the sheds, the barracoons, where 
the wretched slaves from inland were herded and penned 
like cattle before being shipped across the sea to the planta¬ 
tions and gardens of the New World. These ruins made her 
shudder as freedom was the breath of life to her. That 
moment a tenderness towards the native people was born 
in her that ended in their calling her their beloved White 
Mother. 

Then came Old Town and at last journey’s end - the 
thatched mud huts of Duke Town and the Mission with its 
chapel crowning the hill above. Was she disappointed? 
She had hardly time to know before the Ethiopia was sur¬ 
rounded by canoes and the scene became charged with 
animation. Her fellow voyagers, the traders and the mis¬ 
sionaries, were rowed ashore and at last Mary herself 
stepped for the first time on the soil of Africa. 

The Mission house, set on its small hill, was to be her 
home and there Mary went to live, under the care and 
jurisdiction of ‘Daddy’ Anderson who was in charge of the 
Duke Town Mission. She soon found, however, that it was 
‘Mammy’ Anderson who was chiefly to be reckoned with 
and who ruled the female population of the place with a 
rod of iron. 

Her first job of the day was to wake before dawn and 
ring the bell for prayers, Poor Mary, without an alarm 
clock to help her, would either oversleep and earn herself a 
sharp rebuke from Mammy, or waken with a start in the 
bright moonlight, thinking it was already day and that she 
was late. . . . 

Being unpunctual for meals was also a serious misde¬ 
meanour. After she had been guilty several times, usually 
because she had been letting off steam by climbing ‘all the 
trees between Old Town and Duke Town’, she was punished 
like a child by being told she must go without. But before 
many minutes had passed she could hear a gentle knock 
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on her door and Daddy Anderson would slip in some 
bananas or biscuits which he had smuggled out for her. 
Mary said later on, with a twinkle in her eyes, that he could 
not possibly have done so without Mammy knowing all 
about it! 

Her work took her among the African people living in 
and around Duke Town and she was surprised to find how 
few had become Christian and how many continued their 
pagan customs such as witchcraft, polygamy, and - an 
insanitary practice - burying their dead under the floor of 
living hut or yard as parL of their belief that the spirits of 
their ancestors must be worshipped and their help sought 
in watching over them. She knew instinctively that, before 
she could influence them to think differently, she must win 
their hearts and this would take some time to do. Without 
any knowledge of the modern science of anthropology she 
realised on her own account that before substituting new 
ways it was necessary to understand the basis of their 
beliefs and the social structure which had produced their 
customs. Some of their customs were good ones, such as 
the strict tribal discipline and mutual help. They must not 
be interfered with. It was fear and cruelty that must be 
abolished, she felt, by substituting for them her message of 
love and mercy. 

In the meantime she must know their language and be 
able to understand what they said and how they thought. 
She set to work to learn Efik, the local dialect, in which the 
Mission services were held. 

Those first three years at Duke Town, Mary’s apprentice¬ 
ship, as it were, were not easy for her. She was fiery and 
independent, impatient to do more and she longed to run 
a branch of the Mission in her own way. She needed more 
scope for her talents and energies and more opportunities 
to get close to the people. « 

She found, too, that hidden under the sunshine and 
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delicious warmth of Nigeria were the treacherous malarial 
fevers that attacked suddenly and undermined her strength. 
The wet season was sticky and unhealthy and the dry 
season brought with it the harmaltan wind from the 
Sahara, laden with dust and sand from the desert, to affect 
eyes and throat. Mary began to see what the traders had 
meant with their jokes about the White Man’s Grave. 
‘Calabar needs a stout heart and a strong body,’ she wrote 
home, ‘not that I have very much of the former, but I have 
felt the need for it often when I am sick and lonely.’ 

Sick and lonely: those words from a brave and unself- 
pitying person like Mary, bring a pang. She was homesick 
too, bitterly so. Waves of it came over her and turned to 
ashes, Africa, the Mission and her work for the time being. 
‘I want my home and my mother!’ 

But the waves would pass and the Andersons would 
again see a brighL face and merry eyes at prayers next 
morning. 

After three years she got leave and went home. While 
she was there she asked the authorities to move her from 
Duke Town and allot her a post of more responsibility. 
The district of Okoyong called her, a territory inland where 
no white people had ever yet penetrated and which was a 
stronghold of witchcraft. 

But she was told that she was too young and too new and 
her disappointment was intense until on reaching Duke 
Town she heard that she had been put in charge of Old 
Town. Here was some responsibility at last, although the 
Station was nominally under the supervision of head¬ 
quarters. 

Old Town was still full of paganism, as the Mission there 
had not flourished and the first thing that greeted her on 
entering her new domain was the ‘god’ of the place - a 
human skull stuck on a pole and much venerated by the 
inhabitants. 
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Her house, built of mud and with a thatched roof, had 
been empty for some time and was dirty and neglected. 
But Mary was so happy to be mistress of her own home for 
the first time that she soon put it to rights and followed 
her mother’s example of keeping iL spotlessly clean, however 
bare and simple in its furnishings. 

Her household, which consisted of one young African 
girl as her assistant and several children, became her willing 
slaves and went with her everywhere, to school and to all 
her meetings. Among her pupils were many of the middle- 
aged citizens of the community. At Qua, an outlying station 
for instance, the Deputy Chief sat on the same benches with 
the children and learned the same lessons, never missing a 
session. 

Gradually the people began to know that the strange 
white woman with the shining eyes was their friend and 
they came to her meetings, especially the Sunday ones, in 
their hundreds. They took their quarrels to her too as their 
teacher. 

The simplicity of her life touched them and made them 
feel she did not put herself on a higher plane, but could 
really understand their point of view. Mary did not want 
other Europeans to keep her company and she got the 
reputation of being somewhat of a recluse among the white 
folk of Calabar, who had no idea of the real reason for her 
shyness with them. As she had to save most of her small 
salary to send home to help her mother and sisters she 
could only afford to live on native chop, African food of 
boiled rice, manioc root, river fish and vegetables cooked 
in palm oil. Imported European food was too expensive 
for her and she was afraid that white visitors might not 
like the way she lived, or understand the necessity for it. 

Her total disregard of what she looked like also helped 
to win her the reputation of being odd. She wore her 
straight brown hair cut short in a bob and owned no hat 
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and before long she went bare-footed like the Nigerians 
themselves. 

Her methods of working were original. Sunday was the 
busiest day of the week, and she and her household would 
start out early for the outlying stations, announcing their 
arrival by means of a bell slung on a pole earned by one of 
the boys which rang as they walked along. 

When they heard the bell the chiefs, who had become 
her allies, would gather their people together for the open- 
air service, arranging rough benches and a tabic spread 
with a white cloth for Mary’s precious Bible to rest on. 
After the service she would visit the yards of the chiefs and 
talk to the women who were not allowed to come beyond 
their walls. She saw the old and attended to the sick, 
administering the simple remedies she always carried. 
When two Mission officials came to see how she was getting 
on they reported back that ‘although Miss Slessor worked 
very hard she worked cheerfully and enjoyed the unusual 
friendship and confidence of the people and had much 
influence with them’ - a real tribute from reserved Scots¬ 
men, not given to easy praise. 

Perhaps all this has painted a missionary’s dream. In 
reality it was a time of preparation for the real tests and 
difficulties of her life-work. She had not been at Old Town 
long before she too realised that it was only a jumping-off 
place for the interior. That was her particular mission in 
life: to open up new ground, to go up the unexplored 
rivers, through the malarial swamps, with their crocodiles 
and snakes and poisonous insects, into virgin forest and to 
take the story of a God who loved men to replace the 
witch-doctor’s law of fear and cruelty and retribution. 

In Calabar this law meant the killing of wives and slaves 
to accompany a dead chief to the next world; it meant 
ordeal by poison bean or boiling oil; above all it meant the 
practice which Mary, who loved children, felt was the most 
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dreadful of all - twin-murder. When twins were born it 
was the general belief that an evil spirit was the father of 
one of the babies. This was looked on with such horror 
that the mother was driven out of the community as an 
outcast and the babies lefL in the bush to die. 

Mary fought this belief during the whole of her thirty-nine 
years’ service in Africa: reasoning with the people, trying to 
persuade husbands to take back their disgraced wives, 
rescuing the babies and bringing them up herself or trying 
to get their mother to do it. But the mothers themselves 
looked on twin babies with horror, so that this was difficult 
to do. ‘Mu, you are our mother, but what you do will be 
the death of us’, said one old chief whom she was trying to 
persuade to lake back his twin-mother wife and the sur¬ 
viving one of the children. ‘But I tell them just to die’, 
was all the satisfaction he got from outspoken Mary. 

Soon the news of the white ‘Ma’ who lived simply as they 
did, who spoke their language and who loved and under¬ 
stood them as no other had ever done before, spread far 
up the land and Mary received a request from Chief Okon 
of Ibalca, up-river, to visit his harem and territory. She 
accepted gladly as it was her first chance to go into un¬ 
explored country and it was arranged that the Chief’s own 
state canoe would fetch her at 9 o’clock one morning. 

But time means little in Africa and it was not until 6 p.m. 
that the message came to her that the canoe and prepara¬ 
tions were ready. By then half the population of Old Town 
had paid her anxious visits, entreating her to take care, to 
come back safely, and threatening dire retribution on 
anyone who harmed their mother. And when at last the 
thirty-three paddles of the royal canoe had taken their 
first dip into the darkening water it seemed as though not 
half, but the entire, population of Old Town and the sur¬ 
rounding stations were on the river bank to see her off. 

She was deeply moved by this spontaneous expression of 
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affection and she was touched, too, by the thoughtfulness 
of Chief Okon who had not only had the canoe newly 
painted in her honour, but had also erected a cabin of 
palm-leaf thatch to screen her from the paddlers and shelter 
her from the falling dew. ‘The African is more tactful and 
considerate than many a white man,’ she often used to say. 

Her small family of rescued twin and slave children were 
there with her, as there was no one to look after them if 
they had been left behind, and when they curled up and 
went to sleep on the rough covers of rice-bags spread in the 
cabin for them, she sat up and tried to read by the light of 
a flickering candle. But soon her eyes grew too tired and 
she blew it out and lay quietly, listening to the swish of 
water from the paddles and the rhythmic drumming and 
chanting of the paddlers as they pulled the long canoe 
along. It amused her to translate the words of their song, 
‘Ma, our beautiful beloved Mother is on board. Ho! 
Ho! Ho!’ 

Soon she fell asleep and was astonished to find when she 
awoke that it was dawn and they had beached under tall 
trees on a bank of golden sand. She and the children were 
taken to the Chief’s own yard and given the master’s room 
which opened on to the women’s compound. 

A Nigerian compound is a world of its own, with rooms 
opening out on to a central yard and the women’s quarters 
close to those of the master. Goats, dogs, fowls swarmed 
everywhere not to speak of children, little ebony-skinned 
children with curly short hair and expressive eyes, their 
mothers as fat as they could be to conform to local standards 
of beauty. 

Mary discovered that it was etiquette for them to sit as 
close to her as they could and she found this slightly trying 
in such stiflingly hot weather and in the airless rooms of 
the mud-walled huts. People came from far around just 
to touch her or look at her, wondering at her white skin, 
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her hair, her clothes, her long, full skirl, high-necked 
Victorian blouse and belt. They watched every mouthful 
that she ate or drank, and she was kept busy from early 
morning till night-time washing and dressing sores and 
doctoring the sick with her homely remedies. 

Twice a day, morning and evening, she held a service 
and then the people heard the Christian story for the first 
time. They listened, she said afterwards, in deep silence 
and at the end they came round and thanked her before 
slipping away into the darkness, back to their farms and 
forest homes. 

Yet, in spite of this wonderful reception, she was taken 
aback by the number of fetishes she saw here, skulls, shrines 
to the dead, and other evidence of witchcraft. The new 
could not displace the old at once and Mary did not try 
to make it do so. And she was careful never to pour con¬ 
tempt, as missionaries sometimes did-in Africa and in 
other parts of the world - on people’s objects of veneration 
and worship. 

All seemed to be going well, until one day a tornado 
swept over the village on the wings of a terrible thunder¬ 
storm. Mary had experienced tornadoes before, but this 
was more terrifying than any other. The wind tore away 
fences, roofs, trees, whole huts; the lightning was like a 
searing flame and the rain fell in torrents. 

The wives and slaves of the harem came running into 
Mary’s yard screaming as the roof was torn away. Mary 
was beaten down by the rain but her one thought was for 
the children. She struggled to her box and took all the 
clothes and wraps from it that she could get hold of and 
then, to calm the terrified women, she tried to make her 
voice heard in a hymn above the roar of the storm. They 
did hear and joined in and were less afraid. 

But that night Mary had a raging temperature and it 
was several days before she was able to be about again. In 
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the meantime the tornado’s damage was made good and the 
life of the Chief’s compound went on as before. 

Her greatest crisis of courage came before she was really 
strong again. One morning she woke to see grave faces 
round her. Something must be seriously wrong. 

Two young women of the harem had slipped out to visit 
a slave boy in secret and had been caught. Now they were 
sentenced according to the severe tribal law to one hundred 
stripes from a rawhide thong. Such a heavy sentence 
usually meant death or serious injury to the victim. Mary 
knew that they must be punished for breaking the moral 
code of their people, but she felt the penalty was too severe. 

She faced the chained girls, whose faces were sullen and 
closed, and their judges, and first addressed the girls: ‘You 
have brought much shame upon us by your folly, I cannot 
shelter you from punishment’. But then she turned on the 
judges and spoke equally severely: ‘Ay, but you are really 
to blame. It is your system of polygamy which is a disgrace 
to you and a cruel injustice to these helpless young girls.’ 

The old men muttered that the old ways were best and 
a heated argument followed, but at last Mary’s plea for 
mercy won the day and the sentence was reduced to ten 
stripes each instead of a hundred. After their punishment 
they crept to her and she gave them a sedative and they 
slept. God is just, but He is also merciful, was the essence 
of her simple creed and this was the message she was 
teaching a people who had hitherto lived only in fear of 
their gods. 

A fortnight later she returned to Old Town in Chief 
Okon’s canoe. But this was no calm and peaceful voyage 
as before. A great storm whipped up in a few moments 
and the boat almost flooded and sank. Mary caught up 
the children to her and binding them to her body with a 
mackintosh she sat in the water and waited till the storm 
abated, while the paddlers kept the canoe from being dashed 
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to pieces on the banks of the raging river by holding on to 
the branches of a tree. 

At last it passed as quickly as it had come upon them 
and they continued with their journey. But Mary was 
shaking with ague and before she had reached Old Town 
she was in a high fever and had to be carried from the 
canoe to the house, where the first thing she did was to 
light a fire and boil a kettle to give the wet children a hot 
drink before she went to bed. During the next few days 
her life hung on a thread, and when she was a little stronger 
she was invalided back to Scotland. 

Her strength soon returned in the bracing climate of her 
native land and once more she sailed for Nigeria, little 
knowing that she had said good-bye to her mother for the 
last time. Her dream of Calabar had now been replaced 
by the reality of a treacherous climate, of periods of great 
loneliness, of danger and of the cruelties and superstitions 
which tore at her heart. But she had grown to love the 
people too and her African family needed her. It never 
entered her head not to return and she hoped that she might 
be allowed to pioneer into unknown territory and so to 
spread her news of Christianity farther into the ‘Dark 
Continent’. 

At last the chance came. Edem, a powerful chief of 
Okoyong, the unexplored territory up-river which was 
under the domination of the Egbo Secret Society, agreed 
to allow a missionary to come and work in his area. He 
specified, however, that it must be Mary Slessor. ‘Them 
women be the best man for the job’, he said. 

After a prospecting visit to the village of Ekenge, during 
which Edem agreed to let her have a clearing near his 
compound on which to build her own house and yard, she 
moved there with her little African family of rescued twins 
and slave children. 




1 


‘The pathetic little procession went in single file’ 
- see page 130 
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She travelled up river in the royal canoe of her friend, 
King Eyo, of the Calabar coast. Once again an awning 
had been put up to screen her from the crew; again the 
paddlers sang songs in her honour as they swung the long 
light boat along. But as night fell they grew quiet. Enemies 
might lurk on the banks, and also they had been told to 
be considerate to Mary. ‘Speak lower and let Ma sleep’ 
and ‘don’t shake the canoe and wake Ma’ she heard them 
whisper to each other. 

But she was not asleep. She faced one of her moments 
of self-doubt. ‘I am going to a new tribe up-country, a 
fierce, cruel people, and everyone tells me that they will 
kill me. But I don’t fear any hurt - only to combat their 
savage customs will require courage and firmness on my 
part’, were the words she wrote home as she sped on her 
way. 

She did not know that her first test was to come at once. 
Torrential rain began to fall as they landed, and she and 
her family started on their four-mile trek through the 
forests to the clearing at Ekcnge, soaked through and 
feeling miserable. No one had come to meet them and this 
time the crew were unable to come with them with the 
bedding and dry clothes, as they had first to unload the 
canoe. 

The pathetic little procession went in single file. First 
came a boy of eleven carrying a box of tea, sugar and 
bread on his head; then an eight-year-old with a kettle 
and cooking pots; then a toddler of three, trying hard to 
keep up, and at his heels a girl of five, sobbing loudly. 
Behind them all walked their adopted mother Mary, bare¬ 
footed as always, with a baby astride her shoulders and a 
bundle slung on one arm. 

When at last they reached Ekenge, exhausted and drip¬ 
ping wet, instead of the noisy confusion of an African 
welcome they found the place silent and deserted. Every- 
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one had gone to the funeral of Chief Edem’s mother. They 
squatted down in the clearing which the Chief had allotted 
Mary and waited for the paddlers to arrive with their 
boxes and bedding. 

But they did not turn up, and at last Mary had to leave 
the frightened and unhappy children and stumble back 
through the forest to rout out the men who sulkily refused 
to come until the rain stopped. This was an occasion when 
Mary’s command of the language stood her in good stead. 
She could use it persuasively and tenderly; but she could 
also use it in such a way that the hearers shrivelled up with 
shame at her biting irony and anger. 

The men obeyed sheepishly, rather than listen to her any 
more, and at last Mary was able to bring some sort of 
comfort and shelter to her family. She said afterwards that 
she felt more forlorn and lonely then than she had ever felt 
in her life before, there in that lonely clearing in the 
tropical forest alongside the village, so silent and eerie in 
its total desertion. 

But at last the people came back from the funeral and 
Mary was given a room in the women’s yard of Chief 
Edem’s compound while she was building her house. There 
she met the Chief’s sister, Eme Ete, who became one of her 
greatest friends, although she would never accept Chris¬ 
tianity. 

Eme Ete was the widow of another big chief. She was 
big herself; in fact enormously fat, as this was the ideal of 
beauty in those parts. From the start she and Mary were 
deeply drawn to each other and Mary spoke of her as ‘a 
noble woman who ruled the harem firmly, but with justice 
and understanding’. While Mary was living in the com¬ 
pound she did all she could to make her happy and com¬ 
fortable, bringing her her food and keeping from her as 
many of the petty annoyances of harem life as she could. 

The new Mission house had to be built with her own 
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hands. But Mary, the weaver, had hands which knew how 
to work and they were often bleeding and their nails worn 
to the quick from the work they did in Calabar. But this 
did not matter to her; she enjoyed the work as it made her 
feel that she had something constructive to do while she 
was winning the confidence of these new pagan people 
who were feared by the milder coast tribes as particularly 
fierce and warlike. 

The house was built of wattle, bound together with 
thongs, and with a mud floor. Mary was very proud of the 
mud sofa she made for herself to rest on, and she painted 
the inside of the hut - for that was all it was - with red 
ochre so that it was gay and clean. ‘The caravan’ she called 
it. There she lived as an African on entirely native ‘chop’ 
with her hair cropped short and, of course, without shoes 
or boots. In years to come, when Nigeria had become a 
British Possession and Okoyong opened up to Europeans 
through Mary’s pioneering efforts, she would hate to be 
caught bare-footed by a white visitor. One District Officer 
used to send her a tactful note of warning in advance: ‘Ma, 
put your bools on - I am coming to tea!’ 

Mary lived in Okoyong for fifteen years and although 
she had a rare European visitor or two she was alone in 
the bush with her family and children almost the whole 
time. Eme Etc remained her close friend and the power 
of the Egbo Secret Society which terrorised the people 
greatly lessened under her influence. 

It was a red letter day when the explorer Mary Kingsley, 
who had just landed in West Africa, paid her a visit, as 
she said that Mary Slessor could teach her more about the 
people than anyone else. She wanted to be armed with as 
much of this knowledge as possible before she started on 
her dangerous journeys inland. In her book Travels in 
West Africa , she wrote: 
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‘I made a point of going up river to see Miss Slessor at 
Okoyong and she gave me invaluable help in the matter 
of fetish, and some of the pleasantest days in my life. This 
very wonderful lady has been eighteen years in Calabar, 
for the last six or seven living entirely alone, as far as white 
folks go, in a clearing in the forest and ruling as a veritable 
white chief over the entire district. Her great abilities, 
both physical and intellectual, have given her a unique 
position and won her a profound respert. Her knowledge 
of the native, his language, his ways of thought, his diseases, 
his difficulties, and all that is his, is extraordinary, and the 
amount of good she has done, no man can fully estimate. 
Many of its evil customs she has stamped out and trade 
passes freely through it down to the seaports. 

‘This instance of what one white can do would give many 
important lessons in West Coast administration and de¬ 
velopment. Only the sort of man Miss Slessor represents 
is rare.’ 

On the very day that Mary Kingsley arrived to stay with 
her, news came of the birth of twins in a neighbouring 
village. Mary did not waste a minute but went quickly to 
the spot by a bush-path where, as Mary Kingsley says, she 
met the mother carrying the babies in a gin-case on her 
head, followed by the whole village ‘howling after her’. 
But, reported Mary Kingsley, ‘Miss Slessor did not take 
the twins and their mother down the village path to her 
house because although the people of Okoyong would not 
have prevented her, the path would have been polluted. 
So she stood waiting in the broiling sun, in the hot season’s 
height, while a path was cut to enable her just to get 
through to her own grounds. The people worked away 
hard, knowing that it saved the polluting of a long stretch 
of market road, and when it was finished Miss Slessor went 
to her own house by it and attended with all kindness, 
promptness and skill, the woman and the children. With 
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such an insight into the negro mind it is no wonder that 
she stands alone.’ 

The two Mary’s enjoyed each other greatly and Mary 
Slcssor wrote home that she might as well ‘try and catch 
the perfume of the foresL jessamine or the flashes of light on 
the river as to describe the delight and charm and individu¬ 
ality of Mary Kingsley’. 

But Mary Slessor was not content with her conquest of 
Olcoyong, and it was a conquest too. Chief Edem himself 
thanked her and said: ‘Thank you Ma, we are all weary of 
the old customs.’ At the age of fifty-four she went pioneer¬ 
ing again - up into the heart of unknown territory, to the 
notorious slave-market of the Enyong Creek, and the land 
of the dreaded long Ju-Ju, a secret society of witch-doctors 
who are responsible for much secret and sudden death. ‘I 
feel drawn on and on by the magnetism of this land of dense 
darkness and mysterious weird forest’ she wrote. Her old 
fights over drink, over twin-murder, over ordeal by poison 
and burning oil were to begin all over again. But by now 
she knew the African mind through and through and could 
make her authority felt by even the most powerful chief. 

Before long the Government of Nigeria appointed her 
Vice-President of a District court. She accepted it as her 
duty, but her methods were her own. ‘I’ve seen her get up’, 
said an official, ‘and box the ears of a chief because he con¬ 
tinued to interrupt after being warned to keep quiet. This 
caused much amusement to the other chiefs.’ 

Mary was an original. She had no alarm clock and when 
she wanted to be awakened early she tied a cock to the end 
of her bed. She cared nothing about clothes. A visitor said 
of her on one of her rare visits to the Coast: ‘Heaven knows 
who had dressed her. She wore a skimpy tweed skirt and 
nun’s veiling blouse and on her iron-grey hair was perched 
a forlorn picture-hat of faded green chiffon with a knot of 
bright red ribbon to give the bizarre touch of colour she 
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had learned to admire among her surroundings. Her face 
was heavily lined and her skin faded, but there was fire in 
her tired eyes and sweetness and firmness about her mouth. 
I have no love for missionaries, but this missionary con¬ 
quered me.’ 

Mary conquered everyone who met her. After her 
mother and sister died and her home ties were broken, she 
never again went home on leave but gave herself entirely 
to Africa and her African children. Shortly before she died 
she wrote from her bush hut: ‘It is a dark and difficult land 
and I am old and tired, but happy.’ The Government 
honoured her by making her an Honorary Associate of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem, but what mattered most 
to Mary was the welfare of her family of rescued twins, and 
the greater happiness and well-being of the people of 
Calabar. 

Perhaps her secret lay in her own words: ‘What a strange 
thing is sympathy. Undefinable . .. yet the greatest power 
in human life. The man or woman who has this subtle 
gift of sympathy and magnetism of soul possesses the most 
precious thing on earth. Hence it is rare. Few could be 
trusted with it. 5 Mary Slessor was undoubtedly one of the 
few who did possess it, and she used it to the full. At her 
funeral in Calabar the cry went up: ‘Ma, the mother of 
us all, is dead.’ And a whole people wept. 



‘ONLY ME’ 


Mary Kingsley in West Africa 

O ne of the first things that visitors see when they 
come into the entrance hall of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society in London is a little fur cap in a glass 
case. A fur cap! Whoever could have worn it? A traveller 
to the North Pole? And yet it looks far too small and un¬ 
practical to have been worn by a man, much less an Arctic 
explorer. 

It belonged in fact to a woman, to Mary Kingsley. ‘Only 
Me’, she called herself, but she is famous as the first real 
woman explorer. In it, and in long full skirts, high-necked 
white blouse, long stockings and stout boots, and carrying 
an umbrella, |he peddled and waded along unknown rivers, 
through mkn'grovd'swam ps, into dense dark forests and up 
Mount Cameroon under the broiling equatorial sun. And 
there she astonished not only the natives but also the croco¬ 
diles, hippopotami, gorillas and elephants, whose familiar 
haunts she invaded. 

Just imagine the startled bewilderment of a hippopotamus, 
awakened from his peaceful siesta on a sandbank on the 
Ogowe River by an uncomfortable tickling behind the ear, 
to open his eyes upon such an apparition as this, standing 
in the bows of a canoe and poking at him with the sharp 
point of an umbrella! No wonder that, grunting his out¬ 
raged feelings, he retreated into the water with a loud splash! 

As well too, observed the apparition with satisfaction, as 
hippos are playful beasts, and like nothing better than to 
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West Africa 


toss a canoe high in the air from sheer good spirits, caring 
not at all about who or what spilled out of it in the process. 

It may look, perhaps, as though Mary Kingsley were an 
eccentric to have worn such apparently unsuitable clothes 
to go exploring West Africa in. But they were the normal 
clothes, umbrella and all, of the well-brought-up young lady 
of her time and it never entered her head that she was 
anything but perfectly ordinary-‘Only Me 5 . 

Besides, she would not have agreed that they were un¬ 
suitable. The umbrella proved its use in tickling hippos 
out of the way, and her skirts once saved her from being 
torn to shreds by the sharp spikes of a leopard pit she had 
fallen into by mistake. Her blouses and stockings - she 
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carried a few spares - once saved her from being ‘smoked’; 
she meant killed and eaten, when she was in a hostile 
cannibal Fan village and had run out of trade goods. 

‘The ladies’ blouses sold well’, she says; ‘I can’t say they 
looked well when worn by a brawny warrior with nothing 
else but red paint and a brush of leopard’s tails! I didn’t 
hint at this and I quite realise that a pair of stockings can 
be made to go farther than we do by using one at a time, 
putting the top part over the head and letting the rest of 
the garment float on the breeze!’ 

Mary Kingsley was a wit, and the playful irony with 
which she described her adventures tends to disguise their 
danger and hardship and the courage wilh which she faced 
them. But the scholars and scientists who read her books 
and examined her finds recognised at once the importance 
of her achievement. 

She was fourteen years younger than her forerunner in 
West Africa, Mary Slessor. The two Mary’s met in Calabar, 
in the ‘Caravan’ in Okoyong. They lilted and admired 
each other instantly and recognised the qualities of adven¬ 
turousness, courage, humour and practical commonsense 
that they both shared. Both were outstanding women and 
yet both were completely modest and humble about them¬ 
selves. 

Yet although they were so alike in essentials the differ¬ 
ences in their early background and upbringing gave them 
different aims and motives for their presence in West Africa. 
In the Scots lassie’s girlhood of poverty, lack of education, 
long grinding hours of hard work in mill and factory, the 
greatest happiness and inspiration she knew came to her 
from the Presbyterian Church, so that it is not surprising 
that her pioneering and exploring instincts were channelled. 
into missionary work. In English Mary Kingsley’s child¬ 
hood of middle-class comfort and security, education and 
science played the greatest roles, so that when she was free 
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to satisfy her urge to go to untrodden places it was in a 
spirit of scientific enquiry that she went and that she became 
a ‘hunter of beetles, fish and fetishes’. 

Writing about her findings and experiences was second 
nature to her too. Her uncle Charles’s books, Westward Ho 
and The Water Babies were famous and another uncle, Henry, 
used his experiences in the mounted police ‘down-under’ to 
write exciting adventure books about Australia. 

Her father did some writing too but it was mostly dis¬ 
connected notes on the strange facts he collected during his 
lifetime about primitive or forgotten peoples. He was really 
feeling his way into the new science of anthropology, the 
study of mankind, but his methods were so careless and 
untidy that he never took any line of enquiry as far as a 
useful conclusion. 

But Mary thought his work wonderful, far more inter¬ 
esting than the domestic duties she was expected to carry 
out as the only daughter of the house. She hated sewing 
and arranging flowers, while writing polite notes bored her. 
Plumbing-now that was interesting and exciting. She 
bought a plumber’s handbook and taught herself how to 
change washers on leaking taps and unstop choked sinks 
and, as she was good with her hands and a really practical 
person, she did it well. Her mother, however, thought it a 
very strange occupation for her and hardly ladylike. 

Mary was far too humble to expect to be a real scientist 
like her father or his Cambridge friends but in point of fact 
she became a much better one than Mr. Kingsley as she 
had an orderly mind and the ability to write clearly and 
well on what she saw. 

She was thirty before she started on her travels. Her 
father and mother had been ill for several years and she 
had nursed them devotedly. But when they died she found 
herself alone and without a job and able to think for the 
first time of what she herself wanted to do in life. She 
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writes in the introduction to her book, Travels in West Afiica\ 
‘It was in 1895 that for the first time in my life, I found 
myself in possession of live or six months not heavily fore¬ 
stalled, and feeling like a boy with a new half-crown, I laid 
about in my mind ... as to what to do with them. “Go 
and learn your tropics’* said Science.’ 

She decided on West Africa and to West Africa she went 
in spite of her friends’ gloomy stories about ‘the deadliest 
spot on earth’. Even when she found that the line of ships 
sailing to West Africa booked no return passages, as they did 
not expect anyone to be alive to come back again, she was 
still determined to go there. 

Her friends, seeing that nothing would shake her from 
this determination, showered advice upon her as to what 
to take until she said tliaL they evidently expected her to 
charter a large steamer all to herself. Some gave her quinine 
to lake against malaria; others mustard leaves to boil for 
poultices in case the extreme heat gave her a cold. One 
friend gave her a patent filter, another a hot water bottle 
and one a large square bottle of malt and cod liver oil, out 
of which the cork burst when they reached the tropics, so 
that she had to cope with a ‘mess of sticky glue’. 

All kinds of advice poured in. She mustn’t breathe the 
night air: but, she said, what other air was there to breathe 
between the hours of 6.30 p.m. and G.30 a.m.? She must 
avoid all worry and fatigue and never get angry. She must 
not drink unboiled water. That piece of advice she kept. 
Wherever she was, however tired she might be or difficult 
the circumstances, she always boiled the water she drank. 
When she saw dead animals floating in the only source of 
local supply, she was glad of Lhis rigid rule, which she never 
did relax. 

The voyage to West Africa was mostly taken up in 
trying to get to know more about her destination from the 
‘Coasters’, the hard-boiled traders who had survived the 
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unhealthiness of the climate. She liked the traders’ lack of 
self-importance and found their conversation and experi¬ 
ences of Africa stimulating and useful to a newcomer. 

It was harder to come to terms with the insects. Cock¬ 
roaches first; then, after calling at the Canary Islands, fleas, 
and at Sierra Leone, her first African port, they took on 
more dangerous creatures, scorpions and centipedes. When 
they steamed up the Oil Rivers she also had to cope with 
mangrove flies, mosquitoes and exotic beetles. The old 
hands dealt with insects in two different ways. There were 
the ‘fiappists’ and the ‘crushers’, she reported. She started 
off by being a crusher but soon came to the conclusion that 
it was better to ignore them completely for ‘in a stand-up 
fight with a thorough-going African insect humans have 
no chance’. 

Mary Kingsley’s aim was not to convert the pagans but 
to collect new types of fish and to do this she realised that 
she would have to push up into territory where no white 
traveller had been before. The upper reaches of the mys¬ 
terious Ogowe River, which flowed between the Niger and 
the Congo, seemed to her a promising hunting ground, but 
no European had managed as yet to get beyond the rapids 
at Njole. 

She wisely kept this objective to herself at first as she 
did not want to frighten anyone into trying to stop her, 
and contented herself with visiting the Spanish island of 
Fernando Po from Lagos Bar - ‘Fanny Po’ as the Coasters 
called it - and in paddling about the Calabar rivers in 
search of fish, alone in a small canoe. 

One day a ‘pushing young crocodile who had not learnt 
manners’, got his front paws over the stern and ‘sought to 
improve their acquaintance’. She had to retire to the bows 
to keep the balance right and there fetched him a clip on 
the snout with a paddle when, she said, ‘he withdrew’. She 
then paddled as hard as she could into deep water where 
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she hoped neither he nor his relations would follow her. 
This young crocodile, she reckoned, was a mere eight feet 
long. She often measured older ones the natives had killed 
which were as much as eighteen or twenty feet. 

Was she frightened? She herself answers that question by 
saying that the word frightened ‘miserably understated’ the 
case. In fact she never did get over her terror of African 
wild animals and preferred, she said, to rely on the power 
of the human leg when she met them rather than on the 
human eye. There were some occasions, however, when she 
could not run away and on these she showed amazing 
coolness and resourcefulness. 

When it came to dealing with African people, she found 
that it was vital never to show any fear or to lose her head. 
Fortunately when danger threatened she grew cool and 
behind her white face and blue eyes people saw a strong 
personality that could not be easily intimidated or tricked. 

After she had paddled and fished about in the Oil Rivers 
for some time and found little there to interest her or her 
scientific friends in England who were expecting a collection 
of new types of African fish, she felt it was lime for her to go 
to the French Congo and try to get up beyond the Ogowe 
River rapids. She knew perfectly well that it was the 
‘wildest and most dangerous part of the West African region’ 
as the thick equatorial forest surrounding it harboured the 
notorious Fans, an energetic savage tribe of cannibals who 
had migrated coastwards from the interior and wiped out 
the milder local people. 

The only way to go among them in safety was to travel as 
a trader, as all strangers, black or white, were killed and 
eaten unless they brought with them goods to sell that the 
Fans wanted. And then they were only safe as long as their 
goods lasted. She look with her cloth, nails, beads and 
fish-hooks to exchange for ivory and indiarubber, although 
she did not want either. She thought that the Fans would 
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not understand if she told them all she wanted was fish and 
would suspect that she was not a real trader after all and 
sharpen their knives. 

She had a revolver with her, but she left it at the French 
port of Gabon as she thought the customs duty of fifteen 
shillings excessive. This meant that she would be going into 
the Fan country completely unarmed, but her shrewd obser¬ 
vation of African character told her that she would be safest 
this way. 

And she was right. She said at the end of her journey: ‘as 
a trader you can sit as an honoured guest at faraway inland 
village fires; you are the confidential friend of that ever 
powerful factor in all human societies, the old ladies, and 
you are an associate of the confraternity of witch-doctors. 
If you went with an armed escort this wouldn’t happen.’ 

The first part of her journey up the Ogowe was made by 
French steamer as the lower river was open and there were 
settlements and missions on its banks. Telagouga with its 
mission was her final destination and there Mary stayed 
with the missionaries, M. and Mme Forget, who could not 
have been more kind and helpful. M. Forget did all he 
could to find a crew who would be willing to paddle her up 
the rapids to the upper reaches of the river. She herself 
offered a reward of one hundred francs to anyone who 
would lend her a canoe and find her a crew and she prom¬ 
ised to pay the working expenses, food, wages and so forth. 
A good canoe was soon forthcoming and a crew of two 
Igalwa Africans - one of whom, M’bo, could speak pidgin 
English - and six Fans. 

Mary was delighted. Now at last she would be off on her 
own. She 'packed her small portmanteau with a few things, 
got some trade goods, wound up her watch, ascertained the 
date and the day of the month, and borrowed three hairpins 
from Mme Forget’. But then came disappointment. None 
of the local Fans would venture beyond the Njole rapids 
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because they said they would be killed and eaten by the 
Fans up-river. 

But Mary was not easily beaten. She made a fuss and at 
last some more Igalwas were produced who declared them¬ 
selves willing to go with her. Once again she packed her 
'portmanteau. After a farewell with the Forgets who obvi¬ 
ously didn’t expect to see her again, the canoe was paddled 
out into the stream with M’bo, the headman, standing in 
the bows to steer. Behind him sat Mary, with the baggage 
next and behind it again, the crew working away with their 
long-handled leaf-shaped paddles and making the canoe 
leap along merrily. 

At Njole, the last French outpost, the Agent-General 
tried to dissuade her from going on with her journey. But 
when he realised she was determined, he very graciously 
sent fish and meat to the canoe for the crew’s ‘chop’ and 
refused to let her pay for them, seeing her off, with a cour¬ 
teous ‘Adieu, Mademoiselle’, said in such a ‘for-ever kind 
of voice’ that Mary was vastly amused. 

They met their first rapids a few hours after leaving Njole 
and she describes how the whirling water frothed round 
grey-black masses of rock which, when the sun shone, 
glowed with a light-blue light like a halo. This with the 
green forests of the hills on cither side and the little white- 
sand beaches was ‘one of the most perfect things’ she had 
ever seen. 

But the crew were far too busy manipulating the light 
cockle-shell of a canoe safely through the whirling water 
and past the jagged rocks to admire the beauty of the scene. 
Suddenly M’bo shouted, ‘jump for bank, sar!’ Mary did not 
wait, but ‘up and jumped, followed by half the crew’. Her 
attempts to hang on to the steep rock were more fitting to 
an insect than an insect-hunter, she said. But it was safer 
for her than sitting in the canoe which the crew hauled 
round die promontories of rock by a chain fitted to the 
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bows. Every now and then she would get back into the 
canoe when the river ran comparatively smoothly once 
again, and be paddled along until the next rapid appeared 
and she would have to jump and cling and scramble ashore 
once more. 

The first Fan village they came to was friendly. The 
people gave Mary an excited welcome, never having seen 
anything like her in their lives before. After giving her her 
first Fan meal the Chief proceeded to make an ingenious 
chart of torn-up strips of plantain leaf to show her which 
villages were good and which she should avoid. Fan food 
was something Mary had to learn to like. For banquets 
they served up something she called ‘Odeaka cheese’. It 
was made from pulped nut kernels, red pepper and meat 
tied up in plantain leaves and cooked in wood embers. 
‘The dish is really exciting even if made with boa constrictor, 
hippo or crocodile - but of course it doesn’t remove the 
musky taste of crocodile: nothing I know of will.’ 

On her journeys into the wilds she and her men had to 
live largely on the country and she said that the normal 
food supply consisted of‘plantains, yam, and sweet potatoes, 
maize, pumpkin, pineapple, fish, wet or smoked, sugar cane 
chewed, and flesh of many kinds, including snails, snakes, 
crayfish, and maggots’. 

After the meal and the long palaver they set out again on 
their journey up the rapids, with the entire population of 
the village running along the bank to watch the sight. 

When they had paddled up-stream for a bit Mary heard 
the familiar cry, ‘jump for bank’, again. She obeyed at once 
and began her usual scramble along the rocky shore while 
some of the local hearties leaped into the water to help her 
crew haul the canoe through the boiling water of the rapids. 
The rest of the village still continued to follow her, evidently 
hoping, she said, for some good entertainment. 

They were not disappointed. She climbed, long trailing 
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skirts and all, with difficulty on to the top of a large rock 
and suddenly slipped and dived headlong into a thick clump 
of shrubs. This was excruciatingly funny, thought the Fans, 
applauding her with gusto. After helping her out they fol¬ 
lowed her as closely as they could, jostling each other for 
front place so as not to miss any more of the fun. 

She did not oblige, however, with an encore. And at last 
she reached the next collecting point, a small white-sanded 
beach, where she waited, surrounded by her audience, until 
the battered canoe arrived to pick her up. ‘Again we said 
farewell and paddled away, to the great grief of the natives, 
for they don’t get a circus above Njole every week, poor 
dears.’ 

In this fashion the journey up the rapids and into the 
mountainous region of the Sierra del Christal continued 
until they could go no farther, blocked irrevocably by the 
thunderous Alemba Rapid. Their achievement and experi¬ 
ences are treated lightly enough by Mary in her book, 
though there were many times when it seemed only by a 
miracle that they escaped being crushed to matchwood 
between the sheer rocks or dashed to pieces in the whirling 
roaring water. She docs say, however, that they ‘played a 
knock-about farce before King Death’ and that the river 
was like some splendid enemy. 

But ‘Only Me’ had succeeded in her objective: to pass 
up-river through the Njole Rapids which had hitherto been 
considered impossible to do. And she had collected some 
strange new kinds of fish which she preserved and sent after¬ 
wards to the British Museum. 

The region of the Ogowc fascinated her. It was wild, it 
was beautiful, it was virtually unknown and unmapped. 
One successful expedition whetted her appetite for more. 
She wanted to find a way from the Ogowc to the Rcmbwe 
across country. One of her men, whose name was Pagan, 
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said he could depend on the friendship of two Fans he had 
once met and traded with who lived in the town of M’fetti 
on an island in Lake N’covi. Mary had never heard of 
Lake N’covi and it was not marked on any map. But it 
does exist, said Pagan, affronted at her doubt. And it lies 
on the way to the River Rembwe. Here was the sort of 
challenge that Mary could not resist. To Lake N’covi they 
would go. 

‘The voyager went for bush’, as she called it, in July 1895. 
A severe headache suggested that she was in for a go of 
fever, but she did not want to put off her start as everything 
was ready. Her crew had armed themselves with old guns, 
loaded with nails and odd scraps of cooking pots and iron. 
She thought it best to make a pile of them in the canoe and 
sit on the pile in case a quarrel blew up. Her headman had 
the delightful name of Singlet and could speak no English, 
while her so-called interpreter, Ngouta, turned out to know 
only three phrases of English; ‘Praps*, "Tis better so’ and 
‘Lordy, Lordy, helpee me’: hardly adequate she thought 
for much intelligent exchange of thought. 

She felt for once a little daunted: was she as mad as 
people thought she was? Never mind, she was going to 
enjoy herself... ‘you must make allowance for my love of 
this sort of country, with its great forests and rivers and its 
animistic-minded inhabitants, and for my ability to be more 
comfortable here than in England.’ 

They soon left the main river and paddled into a tribu¬ 
tary, flowing north: the Karkola, on which a white human 
had never been. The fish which played around the canoe 
were new to her. They fought each other with their tails 
for the crumbs she threw overboard and their gills grew red 
with anger when a rival won the prize. 

The first part of the journey was^up a peaceful waterway, 
beautiful with red flowering creepers and green hippo grass. 
Mary grew to love the forest. ‘On first entering the grim 
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twilight regions of the fores L you hardly sec anything but the 
column-like grey tree-stems in countless thousands around 
you . . . day by day you see more, and a whole world grows 
up gradually out of the gloom before your eyes. Snakes, 
beetles, bats and beasts people the region that at first seemed 
lifeless. The only evidence of another world of colour and 
sunshine and scent is the carpet of fallen flowers under your 
feet, orange and red and pure white. In the better-lit 
regions there is dense undergrowth. It’s better there to 
worm your way among the network of creepers than to go 
for the softer walls of climbing grasses, as you may force 
yourself into a gigantic pylhon’s sleeping-place.’ 

Her proudest day was when an old Fan hunter said to her 
in the twilit forest, ‘Ah, you sec!’ Mary made the parallel of 
seeing in the forest to understanding the people. ‘As with 
the forest so with the minds of the natives. Unless you live 
alone with them you never get to know them. If you do, 
you gradually get a light into the true state of their mind- 
forest. Then you see things worth seeing.’ 

On one stretch of the river she found ‘the richness of 
animal life almost cloying. We were skirLing a long strelch 
of high hippo grass when an immense hippo rose up about 
six feet from us, yawned a yawn a yard wide and grunted 
the news to his companions, who also rose up and strolled 
through the grass with the flowing grace of pantechnicon 
vans. We crossed to the other bank hastily, just in time to 
see another monster come dripping out of the water where 
our canoe should have been if we had held our course. We 
shot into a narrow channel between a small island and a 
large sandbank, and that sandbank had on it as fine speci¬ 
mens of West African crocodile as you could wish to see. 
They also were having their siesta, stretched sprawling on 
the sand with their mouths wide open; an old lady had a 
lot of young crocodiles running over her, playing like kittens, 
and the heavy musky smell was most offensive.’ 
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‘But’, went on Mary, ‘we didn’t complain as we felt 
hopelessly in the wrong for intruding on these family scenes, 
and hurried past. I asked my crew if there were many 
gorillas, elephants, leopard and bush-cow round here too? 
“Plenty too much!” said they, and I wished myself back in 
England; at the same time remembering the last word a 
scientific friend had said to me before I left home. “Always 
take measurements, Miss Kingsley, and always from the 
adult male!” My only excuse could be that I had mislaid 
my yard-measure.’ 

Another time she failed to get measurements was when 
she and a Fan hunter, Wiki, came unexpectedly upon a 
party of gorillas ... ‘the most horrible of all animals’ she 
called them. They were pulling down plantains and eating 
them: ‘one old lady was tearing a pineapple to pieces and 
they were all whinnying and chattering.’ Wiki suddenly let 
out an enormous falsetto sneeze and to her relief the hideous 
animals ‘went for bush one time’, Wiki sneezing hard to 
speed their progress. 

The Karkola at last carried them to a large lake and 
Mary realised with delight that must be Lake N’covi. So it 
did exist after all! And she was the first white person to 
see it. After paddling for some time in its peaceful waters 
they came to the town of M’fetta where Pagan’s trade 
friends lived. 

As they drew in to the bank, what looked like a hostile 
crowd of men and boys painted bright red - no women or 
children, which was a bad sign-swarmed down. Every 
man seemed to be armed. It was a nervous moment. Then 
Pagan stood up in the canoe and shouted the names of his 
friends. Everything depended on his being recognised. 

At first nothing happened, and the crowd began to shout 
and wave their weapons menacingly. And then at last it 
opened and a ‘fine-looking middle-aged man came forward, 
with a brush of leopard and wild-cat tails hanging from a 
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strip of leopard skin on his shoulder’. He had recognised 
Pagan and soon they were embracing, and Mary and the 
rest of her crew breathed again. 

She came ashore and roused the greatest interest as she 
was led up a steep path to the village. It was filthy, with 
the remains of crocodile and hippo feasts lying about. When 
the children saw her white face they let out a howl and 
dived into the nearest hut where they continued to scream 
loudly. 

She was given the best house. It had no window; there 
was a small opening to crawl in by with a piece of bark to 
pull across to close it; the floor was of dirty sand and at one 
end there was a fire, the smoke seeping out through the 
roof. A wooden bench and pillow were all the furniture 
except for a hanging wardrobe of sticks on which were hung 
fetish charms and a hunter’s ornament oflcopard and wild¬ 
cat tails, with brass bells, shirt-buttons and a rattle sewn on 
them, tied to a bit of leopard-skin. This ornament was worn 
slung over the shoulder by a piece of gorilla hide. 

The trade palaver was held outside Mary’s house and at 
first the Fans contemptuously refused the offer she made 
them for their ivory. And then an old woman came forward 
and offered her a crushed snail on a leaf. Mary gave her 
some fish-hooks. The old woman accepted them as a fair 
exchange and put them in her mouth for safe keeping. 
After that business started in earnest. As the palaver looked 
like being very slow Mary retired to her house to drink the 
tea which her crew had made. What an extraordinary 
smell there was! Hanging to the roof were three small bags. 
She shook the contents of one into her fur hat. There was 
a hand, three big toes, four eyes, two ears and other frag¬ 
ments of a cannibal feast! The Fans had a habit of keeping 
such mementoes of their feasts. Mary made up her 
mind there and then to move on next day whether the 
trade palaver was over or not in case the people thought a 
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white woman’s eyeballs would be a grand thing to possess! 

Bui they received nothing but courtesy in M’fetta and 
started off next day with the good wishes of the people to 
speed them on their way. Long paddling brought them to 
the end of the lake and to a marsh of black slime. And then 
began the worst part of the journey, through swamps, 
through the twilit forest and through dense undergrowth, 
and into Fan strongholds where they had to use their wits - 
or rather, Mary had to use her wits - to prevent herself and 
her party from becoming the main dishes at a cannibal 
feast. 

Approaching one village they heard an angry roaring. It 
was a leopard snared in a game-pit, howling with pain and 
rage. She did not dare to try and release it until dark. Then 
she crept bare-footed out of the hut she had been given, and 
undid the stakes that held him. How she avoided being 
bitten was a miracle as her skirt was ripped from hem to 
hem. 

Once the leopard was free she expected him to bound off 
into the forest, but instead, to her surprise and horror, he 
sniffed round her skirts suspiciously. ‘Go home, you fool,’ 
she said indignantly, and the leopard slunk away into the 
shadows. A Fan hunter who had been watching, hidden 
up a tree, dropped at her feet and worshipped her. ‘She 
speaks and the jungle docs her bidding: she is a spirit!’ 

But now she had come to the end of her trade goods and 
all she had to sell was her few changes of clothes and her 
toothbrush. ‘I was just wondering how I could qualify for 
a witch-doctor when some black traders turned up.’ This 
was Providence at work, it seemed, until they told her in 
confidence that they too had sold out of goods and only had 
the ivory they had exchanged for them with them. They 
advised her not to come as it would be a hard journey. 
They would have to travel secretly at night down river and 
not dare to call at any town or village. 
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‘Oh, don’t mention that, pray,’ said Mary hastily, ‘I’]I 
come with you.’ And so to the grief of the Fans who were 
eyeing her with interest, she said, she left them. 

They had reached the Rembwe River and she had 
achieved her goal, but she also wanted to return as she was, 
and not in a ‘smoked’ condition, to comparative civilisa¬ 
tion, and get her collection of fish safely home to England. 

The journey was indeed a hard one. By day they had to 
hide in clumps of reeds by the water’s edge, when the 
trader’s fresh ivory smelled to high heaven and attracted all 
the flies. At night, when there was no moon, they slipped 
down the stream, paddling as quietly as they could pas l the 
places where they heard dancing and singing and saw 
people dancing by the light of flares. 

But as well as discomfort, hardship and danger, there was 
beauty; the air was gemmed with fire-flics and heavy with 
the scent of flowers and Mary was happy. 

Besides her discovery of Lake N’covi and her journey 
through unknown country to the Rembwe Mary made 
geographical history on her second trip to West Africa by 
being one of the first to climb the great Peak of Cameroon, 
the mountain called by the people the ‘Throne of Thunder’. 
Sir Richard Burton, the famous English traveller, had first 
climbed to its top but Mary decided to go up by the south¬ 
east face, a different route from the one he had used. 

It was a stiff and difficult climb. She had troubles with 
her porters and they all suffered from hunger, thirst, 
blazing sun and a tornado of wind. And when at last she 
struggled up to the top, the clouds blanketted the view she 
had longed to see, that of the unexplored mountain range 
north of Calabar, and she felt that she had failed. In future 
she would stick to rivers and fish and leave mountains alone. 


Mary Kingsley was more than an adventurous explorer, 
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more too than an amateur scientist who found new types of 
fish. She had grown able to ‘sec’ into the mind-forest of the 
African natives, and when she went back to England she 
became their champion. Britain had just begun to rule 
West Africa and she did everything in her power to help the 
Government to understand the people and to rule them in 
ways that would seem to them humane and just. She longed 
to go back there herself, but she knew that she could help 
West Africa more by staying in England. 

What a sacrifice this was can be judged by her own 
words, ‘The charm of West Africa you never escape from. 
It gives you pleasure to fall under it when you are out there, 
but when you are back it gives you pain by calling you.... 
You hear the sound of the wind talking in the hard palm- 
leaves, the thump of tom-toms, the cry of the parrots 
passing over the mangrove swamps at evening . . . and you 
want to go back to the coast that is calling you and saying, 
as the African says to the soul of his dying friend, “Gome 
back, this is your home.” ’ 



‘KABBARL1’- MAGICAL GRANDMOTHER 


Daisy Bales 3 c.B.E. 

O ne day in the last quarter of the nineteenth century 
a little Irish girl, who was spending her summer 
holidays in the Highlands of Scotland, wandered olf 
into the grounds of an imposing looking castle for a secret 
explore on her own. She was so taken up with what she saw 
there - the gay flowers in their trim beds, the smooth lawns, 
the clumps of shrubs - that she did not notice a short, stout 
figure in flowing black and widow’s cap coming towards her 
with a look of surprised displeasure on her face. 

But when Daisy O’Dwycr Hunt did look up and see that 
face, she blushed as scarlet as the flowering geraniums at her 
feet. Then she dropped a deep curtsey and fled. She had 
been trespassing on Queen Victoria in the gardens of 
Balmoral Castle! 

Daisy Hunt, who became Daisy Bates when she grew up 
and got married, was a born wanderer. She loved nothing 
better than to go off on her own to find things out and see 
them for herself. But her wanderings did not usually take 
her into the presence of queens, but to the corroborree 
camps and wind-breaks of some of the most primitive people 
on earth, the Australian aborigines. 

Still in the Stone Age period of human development 
these people, the original inhabitants, had once had the 
whole island continent to themselves. Then they had been 
happy in their nomad life, covering huge distances just to 
see their friends of another totem tribe, hunting the kanga- 
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Too, the wallaby, the opossum and the dingo wherever 
they willed, and living according to sacred tribal law. 

But with the coming of the white man and his higher 
civilisation they lost their land and their sclf-confidence, and 
without hope a race begins to die out. To search out those 
who remained, the shyest of the aborigines whom civilisa¬ 
tion had touched least, Daisy had to travel through the 
waste parts of the country which the white man, for the 
most part, shunned. She rode on horseback - always side¬ 
saddle as she had been taught at home in Ireland - drove 
her own horse and camel buggies; sometimes slogged it on 
foot. She covered thousands of miles of wild, dry barren 
country on the edge of Australia’s desert centre, regardless 
of discomfort, illness or solitude, and in doing so, she 
became the one white person to whom they felt they could 
turn for understanding and help in the bewildering new 
world into which they could not lit. They adopted her as 
their magical grandmother, Kabbarli, an ancestor of the 
drcamtime of their people’s beginnings, and as such she 
could make them do as she wished. 

For over forty years she travelled and lived among them 
in conditions almost as hard and primitive as theirs. It 
was a dedication as strong as Mary Slessor’s, though she was 
not a missionary as such. 

The story starts in Ireland. Daisy was born in a small 
town in County Tipperary in i860. She grew up loving 
country life and able to ride or drive any horse. When she 
appeared in Dublin as a young girl she was hailed as a 
beauty with her chestnut hair, dark eyes, delicate regular 
features and tiny waist. 

Dublin Society knew how to enjoy itself at the end of the 
century and the beautiful Miss Hunt had no lack of balls or 
beaux. If she had not developed lung trouble when she was, 
twenty-four her life would probably have followed the 
usual pattern of a well-brought up young woman of her 
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time. As it was, she was shipped off to the warmth of 
Queensland in far-away Australia to stay with friends until 
her weakness was cured. Everyone sympathised. But Daisy 
was not at all sorry for herself because it gave her a heaven¬ 
sent opportunity to see more of the world. 

Australia’s wide uncrowded spaces, magical distant views 
and crude young townships appealed to her at once. She 
liked the brilliant sunshine and deep blue of the sky, the 
ocean rollers breaking in long surges of foam on empty 
sandy beaches, the bush with its misty blue-gum trees, its 
frothy yellow wattle, its bright pink heaths and soft- 
flowering plants protected by thorny prickles. She liked, 
too, the sense of youth and vigour, of initiative and freedom 
and she was in the right mood to fall in love. 

This she promptly proceeded to do with a Western 
Australian cattle farmer who owned thousands of acres and 
many hundred head of cattle. Would she consider marrying 
him and giving up her gay life in Dublin? Daisy said she 
would and that she had no regrets whatever for the old life 
she had left behind. 

It was in Tasmania that she first grew interested in the 
aborigines. There were only a few lefl there and they were 
not particularly attractive with their wide mouths and 
noses, their matted hair and naked, sometimes red and 
yellow and white, painted bodies. Many of their ways were 
not only strange, but repellent to white people. Some of the 
tribes were cannibals and in one secret ceremony the young 
men were forced to drink human blood. 

But to Daisy, in spite of all this, they seemed pathetic and 
appealing, a lost people who needed someone to understand 
and help them. The call to serve them, she said, ‘enticed her 
and enticed her’ all the time. But first she must see Britain 
again. It was ten years since she had been ‘home’ and it was 
as if something inside her said that she must go now or she 
would never be free to go afterwards. 
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She took ship on a clipper sailing round Cape Horn and 
it took fifteen weeks to reach Tilbury. By this time she had 
precisely three shillings left in her pocket. 

What was she to do? Her husband and little son were at 
the other side of the world; her parents in Ireland were 
dead; she was too proud to ask mere acquaintances for 
money. She must work and earn a living while she re¬ 
mained in London and save enough to pay her passage back 
again. 

She got a job in Fleet Street and it was not long before she 
occupied an editor’s chair herself, taking over the running of 
a spiritualist paper. She thoroughly enjoyed the adventure 
of journalism at a time when few women had broken into 
Fleet Street and she was in no hurry to go back to her 
husband and little boy for the time being. 

However, it was the Australian aborigines who called to 
her again. It seemed as though she could not escape from 
them. The Times published a letter which accused the white 
settlers of the North-West of treating very cruelly the 
aborigines who came to work for them at certain seasons on 
their lonely farms and plantations. People in London were 
shocked and asked for an investigation. They had developed 
a stronger conscience about Britain’s responsibilities to¬ 
wards the backward people she ruled than in Mary Slessor’s 
or Mary Kingsley’s day. Daisy read the letter too. 

‘I called upon The Times,’ she wrote in her book, The 
Passing of the Aborigines , ‘and stated that I was going to 
Western Australia and offered to make full investigations of 
the charges and to write them the results.’ The Times ac¬ 
cepted her offer and she booked a passage to Pei’th, capital 
of the state of Western Australia, in which the Bates’station, 
Glen Garrick, was situated. 

On deck one day she showed The Times cutting to an old 
Catholic priest and told him what she had undertaken to do. 
At once Dean Martelli’s interest was aroused and he told 
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her of his own experiences of the aborigines and about the 
monastery at Beagle Bay near the tough pearling town of 
Broome, where the Trappist monks from Spain and France 
devoted their lives to the ‘blackfellows 1 in whose tribal area 
it was. 

Could she visit Beagle Bay herself one day and see their 
work? The Dean told her that no white woman had ever been 
there and that it was against the rules of the strict Trappist 
Order for such a thing to happen. But seeing the seriousness 
of her purpose he said he would try and obtain a special 
dispensation for her from the Bishop of West Australia. 
This might take some time to do and after she had been 
home she must make her investigations on her own account 
first. 

In Perth she bought a buggy and camp-gear and with her 
horses embarked on a small coastal vessel to journey to Port 
Hedland. ‘Arrived at that remote part, I stayed at a licenced 
shanty with earth floors and blue blankets, where the hermit 
crabs from the seashore nibbled my feet every time I put 
them to the floor.’ From Port Hedland she covered eight 
hundred miles of lonely wild country in her buggy and took 
six months to do it in. 

Wherever she went she talked to the aborigines, learning 
their language and mastering their many dialects so that 
she could find out exactly how the settlers treated them. 
One of the charges had been that the farmers gave them 
offal instead of good meat when they worked for them on 
their plantations. But Daisy found, by being present when 
they killed and ate an animal, that they much preferred the 
insides, the stomach, liver, heart and so on, to the outer 
meat. So there was no cruelty indeed in giving them what 
they liked best! 

It had also been said that the settlers turned them away 
without food to wander in the bush when there was no work 
for them. This too she found had been written without any 
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understanding of the aborigine’s ways of life and she illus¬ 
trates this fact with an amusing story of an experience of her 
own. 

‘On my own station I discovered that the blacks insisted 
on a “pink-hi” or walkabout season-they could not live 
without it-and they would not carry flour and tea, pre¬ 
ferring their own bush tucker. Once in my inexperience, 
I myself packed up provisions for them, tied neatly in 
bundles on their heads, with new shirts and trousers and 
medicines and other conveniences I thought they might 
need. A few days after they had gone, riding to an outlying 
windmill, I came across a snow-storm of the flour they had 
playfully thrown at each other. The tea and sugar had been 
consumed at this first well, and the trousers and sundries 
were deposited in a tree-fork.’ 

She went on to say that ‘care-free and unclad, gathering 
their native foods and bending to drink at the soaks and 
water-holes, the natives took a hundred-mile trail to any¬ 
where, to call on their friends and relations, where they 
could play and quarrel until the desire for damper and tea 
saw them homing to the station again.’ It was this habit that 
had been misunderstood. Daisy’s report on her investigations 
was duly published in The Times and put an end to the mis¬ 
taken ideas of cruelty that had roused London to indignation. 

What she was to find out as time and her life-work among 
the aborigines went on, was that although there was no 
longer any deliberate cruelty to them, many of the efforts 
made on their behalf, however well-meaning, ran so con¬ 
trary to native law and belief that they were in fact cruel. 
One of these was the segregation of hopelessly diseased men 
and women from all over Australia on the two barren 
islands of Bernier and Dorrd, where they were nursed by 
devoted white doctors and nurses. 

But Daisy found them utterly unhappy and like lost souls. 
They were far from their friends and relations; far from 
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their tribal areas, to which they did not know the way; they 
were forced to live with hereditary enemies so that the com¬ 
panionship between them was impossible and even when 
they died they felt themselves to be doomed never to reach 
the aborigine’s heaven of Kooranup under the deep oceans 
where the spirits of their ancestors waited to greet them. 
For unless they died in their own tribal areas their spirits 
would never find the way to Kooranup. Under ordinary 
conditions an aborigine would travel hundreds of miles to 
reach his own home in which Lo die for this very reason. 
Daisy wrote after visiting these islands: 

‘The benefits devised by the white people left no impres¬ 
sion because the iron of exile and the frightful condition of 
rubbing shoulders with possible enemy magicians had filled 
their souls. These haunting terrors they could not com¬ 
municate to those who were set to guard over them and 
who, without knowledge of these tribal beliefs, could only 
reply by kindly efficiency. They wanted nothing in the 
world but their sand-beds and shelters and little fires, the 
smell of their own home area, every secret familiar to them, 
and the voices of their own kind. There is nothing you can 
give them but freedom and their own fires-hearth and 
home." 

It was there, on tragic Bernier and Dorr6 islands, among 
these unhappy people that she graduated from just ‘grand¬ 
mother’ to ‘Kabbarli’, the grandmother of all aborigines, a 
magical ancestor from the dreamtime when all blacks were 
white too, as they are when they reach Kooranup. 

There she listened to their whispered stories, their legends 
and their fears in all of the one hundred and eighty-eight 
dialects that she understood. There too she was able to 
bring them some happiness by creating a post office for 
notched letter sticks which were sent to relations and friends 
on the mainland, who gladly sent their messages in the same 
form in return. 
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Bui, best of all, not long after her visit the Government 
decided to end the experiment and the tragedy of these lost 
souls no longer haunted her mind. 

After her early investigations in the north-west for The 
Times she went home to the cattle station and to her husband 
and little boy, but before long the opportunity came for her 
to visit the Beagle Bay Mission with Dean Martclli and the 
Bishop of Western Australia. He had granted the special 
dispensation necessary for her to go there and so the chance 
was not to be missed. 

They sailed up the coast in a pearling lugger stripped, 
Daisy said, of all conceivable comfort. She was shocked on 
arrival by the state of the Mission which had become ‘a 
collection of tumble-down, paper-bark monastery cells, a 
little bark chapel and a community room of corrugated 
iron, which had been repeatedly destroyed in bush fires and 
hurricanes.’ Only four monks were left now, the others 
having died from the great hardships of the place or been 
invalided home to distant Spain or France to die. The 
desolation of Beagle Bay, the vows of strict silence between 
dawn and dusk, the long hours the monks spent on their 
knees in the dark chapel all affected Daisy profoundly. 
They made her more humble, more ready to sacrifice her 
own comfort and ambitions to serve humanity. She had no 
leanings towards becoming a Catholic, or a missionary, but 
she wanted to give her life to help people. And it was 
always the aborigines she thought of... 

The monks had never seen a white woman at Beagle Bay. 
They had been there so long themselves that it was years 
since they had seen one at all. When she came into the 
little community room for the first time to have supper, 
Frfere Jean, the shyest of them, rose and fled ‘as if he had 
seen the devil himself!’ But he got over his fear of her and 
ended by making her a neat little pair of kangaroo skin 
shoes which delighted her. 
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The Abbot gave up his own cell to her and she used his 
seaweed pillow, bag bed and rough sawn-ofF log for a chair 
or a table. In the early morning she awoke to hear a strange 
chanting coming from the chapel. She dressed and went in 
to find that the congregation was aboriginal. They were 
only half clothed, but their voices were sweet. Their ex¬ 
pressions made her feel sure, however, that they only half 
understood the solemnity of what they were singing. 

It was the Nyool Nyool tribe on whose ancestral area the 
Mission stood. For all their devoted work and lives of 
privation the monks had not been able to make much head¬ 
way against their native belief in magic and in the spirit 
world of their ancestors. Christianity was added like froth 
on the top, but the old beliefs were the solid foundation on 
which their minds rested. 

Daisy lived in the Beagle Bay Mission for four months, 
four months of ‘the sheerest hard work in most trying condi¬ 
tions’. The monks were attempting to set the property to 
rights before a valuer came across to report on its condition. 
If it remained so ramshackle they might lose it altogether. 
So everybody was required to work as hard as possible. 

It was intensely hot and dry and water was scarce as the 
old wells had fallen into disrepair. Daisy’s job was to get 
the Nyool Nyool women to help her to ‘scrub’ - to hoe down 
young saplings to make new floorings for the wells. 

But how to get them to work? They were cheerful and 
friendly and tremendously curious about her. But no 
amount of pleading or ordering or of hard slogging work on 
her own account as an example, made the slightest impres¬ 
sion upon them and they only laughed and played string- 
games with their children in the sun. 

Perhaps, she thought, if she organised a game that the 
children could play alone the mothers would take on the 
hoeing for a bit. She tried Ring-a-Ring-a-Roses. It was an 
instant success. The black children loved it and played it 
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with shrieks of laughter. But this was too much for the 
mothers. They dropped their hoes and joined in the fun too. 

It was only by promising them that they could play as 
many games as they likedj and that she would play them 
with them, at rest-time - the hot midday - and at sun-down, 
that she finally got them to do the job. 

Part of the Bishop’s work at Beagle Bay was to survey the 
whole of the 10,000 acres belonging to the Mission. ‘Our 
only surveying instruments were the compass of an old 
lugger and a chain. The Bishop and I were the chain-men, 
and wc walked in a steamy heat, of ro6 degrees at limes, 
sometimes twelve miles in the day. Over marsh and through 
the dry scrub, now lame from the stones and prickles, now 
up to our thighs in bog, we plodded on, the Bishop in the 
lead, throwing down a small peg to mark the chain limit, 
the brothers and the blacks and I behind him. I was 
always in difficulties owing to my small stride and high- 
heeled footwear, and many a time, seeing me perched 
perilously on the edge of a bog, the Bishop would give a 
mischievous twitch to his end of the chain, and land me 
deep in it.’ 

They were always hungry, she said. Brother Xavier, in 
charge of the food, was usually a long way behind them, or he 
had forgotten the bread or the beef or the place where they 
had arranged to meet and the walkers grew faint from lack 
of food and fatigue. Sometimes they washed their faces 
from a bottle tree. ‘Felix, the native guide, chose his tree, 
chopped at a spot with his axe, left it sticking in the cut, and 
the water came out clean and sparkling like a miniature 
waterfall.’ 

Daisy’s job was also to compile the notes on the day’s pro¬ 
gress at night. Dropping from lack of sleep and sheer bodily 
fatigue, she would grow careless, and the papers would 
acquire blots and mud-stains. But they were adequate for 
their purpose and because of them the Bishop received the 
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title deeds of the ten thousand acres and the Mission was 
saved. 

Before they left it they undertook one more journey. This 
was to Disaster Bay where the tribes of aborigines had not 
yet been converted to Christianity. 

Disaster Bay was only twenty-five miles north but the red 
sun which rose in the morning warned them of a scorching 
day ahead. There was no waterhole until they reached the 
Bay itself as Lake Flora was said to be nothing but a hard 
dry clay-pan, and no longer a source of blessed water. The 
poverty of the Mission had yielded nothing to hold water in, 
no barrel or keg or even an empty oil drum. So they de¬ 
pended on reaching Disaster Bay as soon as possible. 

But they lost their way; it grew late and they were 
parched with thirst. The Bishop taught Daisy the bush- 
man’s trick of holding a blue-gum leaf between the teeth to 
keep the saliva flowing. But even this trick did not prevent 
them from suffering and when at last one of the aborigine 
women with them cried out ‘Ngooroo’! the word for camp 
or water, and they came upon a well of sweet magnesium 
water, all but Daisy fell upon it and drank and drank ... 

But like Mary Kingsley she kept to the strict rule of 
boiling all drinking water first. Now she waited until the 
billy-can boiled and she could make tea and she was the only 
member of the party who did not groan with pain all night 
and sip gratefully from her brandy-flask. 

At Disaster Bay she was given the single hut while the 
rest of the party slept out in the moonlight. But it was 
hardly a goodnight’s rest she had. She had been asleep for 
only an hour or so when she was awakened by giggling 
outside. Some aborigine girls, who had never seen a white 
woman before, were staring in at the broken-down window 
and there they stayed until she got up and dressed in the 
morning, when their interest and delight knew no bounds. 
They themselves were stark naked and here was this strange 
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white creature with the flowing red hair putting on meticu¬ 
lous Victorian attire. 

‘Every motion of mine, as I laced my corsets and eased 
my shoes on with a shoe horn, brushed my hair and ad¬ 
justed my high collar and waist-belt, was greeted by long- 
drawn squeals of laughter and mirrored in action, though 
the slim black daughters of Eve about me had not even a 
strand of hair string between the whole thirty.’ 

Daisy remained a Victorian in dress all her life, although 
she did not die until 1951 when she was over ninety. Even 
in the blazing Australian desert heat of around 1 to degrees 
and over she wore her tight corsets, long full skirts, high- 
necked stiff-collared blouses and tight belts with a silver 
buckle and, like Mary Kingsley, she always carried an 
umbrella. 

In addition she wore a straw hat with a veil to keep off 
flies and the desert sand and wore cotton gloves when she 
tended the aborigines to prevent infection. 

Now, at Disaster Bay, when she was still young and 
beautiful, she especially astonished the aborigines with her 
chestnut hair, which seemed to them a source of magic 
when she brushed it out and sparks flew in the dry atmos¬ 
phere. It was fire-magic, and part of her attraction for the 
natives. 

This belief in her supernatural powers helped her to win 
their allegiance and to give her her special place in their 
estimation. The contacts she had had with them at Beagle 
and Disaster Bays made her want more, and after her 
husband’s death she took her boy with her and set out for 
Broome, a tough pearling town up in the north near where 
many tribes of aborigines held their long-drawn-out cere¬ 
monies of initiation, called corroborrees. She made up her 
mind to settle down for a time among the Koolanabulloo 
peoples and learn all she could about their myths and beliefs. 
She also made plans for a dictionary of aboriginal words. 




‘There they stayed until she got up and dressed in the morning’ 
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She stayed for a short time at Broome, where her contact 
with the aborigines was with those in jail who had plenty 
of time to talk to her and tell her about their people. But 
this was not what she wanted and soon she was able to make 
a headquarters of an outlying cattle station, Roebuck 
Plains, from which she went out camping for days and 
weeks at a time. ‘I shared my food, nursed the babies, 
gathered vegetable food with the women, made friends with 
the old men and so I gained an insight into the whole 
northern aboriginal social system, and its life-history from 
babyhood to old age. 5 

Daisy soon discovered that the aborigine was not so much 
secretive as inarticulate and that he kept his ‘black man’s 
mind and life’ apart from any contact he had with whites. 
She said she was a magic woman, one of the twenty-two 
wives of a patriarchal dreamlime father and they accepted 
her as a kindred spirit and let her into the secrets of their 
tribal taboos and laws, their tangle of family relationships 
and their traditional dances and songs with their symbolic 
meanings. She was even admitted to the most sacred of 
their ceremonies, the final initiation rites of the young men 
before they were allowed to claim their brides, ceremonies 
which for an aboriginal woman to see, even by mistake, 
would mean instant death. 

These people, so little understood at that time, were the 
first poets of the human race, Daisy said. And indeed many 
of their beliefs have a touching poetry. The dreamtime, 
‘Yamminga’, of their origin has a poetic ring and mystery 
about it and so has their delightful idea that under the 
ground and the sea there is a country called Jimbin which is 
the home of the spirit babies of the unborn. ‘Injimbin there is 
never a shadow of trouble or toil or strife,’ she wrote, ‘or of 
death either; only the happy laughter of the little people at 
play. Sometimes these spirit babies are to be seen by the 
“ialnagaroo", the witch-doctors - in the dancing spray and 
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sunlight of the beaches under the guardianship of old 
Koolibal, the mother-turtle, or tumbling and somersaulting 
in the blue waters with Pajjalburra, the porpoise.’ 

Some tribes believed that the mother dreamed her baby 
when it was ready to leave Jimbin and be born; others that 
the father dreamed it. It would appear to him when he was 
sleeping in the shade perhaps, after he had fished and eaten 
well of his catch. Calling upon him as ‘father’ it would have 
the special emblems of his tribe on it, perhaps the totem 
emblems of the turtle or the snake, the white cockatoo or 
the eagle-hawlc clan. And if the father had dreamed a boy 
baby and a girl was born, he would refuse to admit that he 
was father to her. She must have been dreamed by another 
father. 

During the first few months of its life a baby is still a 
spirit, although it has left Jimbin, ‘but when it begins to 
laugh and cry, to touch and talk, and to manifest its person¬ 
ality as a little human being, its link with the dream world 
has gone and it becomes a normal baby.’ 

Another of their poetic beliefs was in the after-world, 
Kooranup, where all the spirit-ancestors who awaited the 
dead were white. As soon as the new spirit arrived among 
them he too became white, his black skin peeling off him 
like bark. 

In one of their sacred dances Daisy recognised the stiff 
movements of a parade of rcd-coats. This was explained to 
her as being a Kooranup dance and that the spirits there 
were not only white, but had bodies painted with red ochre. 
But why did they posture and march like wooden soldiers? 
At last she found the explanation. Captain Flinders, the 
explorer, had one day landed on a distant beach with a 
party of rcd-coats. lie was at once hailed by the local tribe 
as a spirit ancestor from Kooranup and embraced on both 
cheeks and hugged tight with the pleasure of recognition. 
To please these simple people he paraded his soldiers in 
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their red coats and so the dance of Kooranup was born and 
spread all over the continent. 

After the corroborree season was over and the dances and 
initiations were completed and the conch shell and bull- 
roarer-the aborigine’s weird music-were silent, Daisy 
began to think of her cattle station so far away in Western 
Australia. She had done all she had set out to do in the 
Broome area and had compiled a dictionary of two thousand 
aborigine words of the different dialects of the northern 
groups. The cattle season was beginning, the time when 
farmers bought new herds in the north and drove them 
overland to their stations in the west, cast and south. 

Mr. Bates had died and left his wife 183,600 acres-a 
tidy little station-in the Windell area of the north-west of 
Western Australia and she decided to buy a new Hereford 
herd to stock it with and to drive them overland from 
Lake Eda, near Broome, a distance of a thousand miles. 

Her boy was with her and they both rode at the back of 
the herd, looking after the ‘tailers’ and preventing them 
from straying away. It was a large herd of seven hundred 
and seventy cattle - the largest then that had been driven 
as a single unit. A herd travels like a pyramid, Daisy ex¬ 
plains in her book; the leaders, who arc the strongest and 
most courageous, eat up the country as they go so that those 
behind fan out on either side to find pasture. They are called 
the ‘flankers’ and at the rear - the base of the pyramid - the 
‘tailers’ may spread out very widely in the effort to eat as 
they go along. So that Daisy and her son zig-zagged many 
hundreds of miles more than the actual thousand of the 
journey. 

She rode in an English habit and always side-saddle as 
she had ridden in Ireland. This must have been a source 
of amusement to her drovers but Daisy was the boss and 
not one to treat with anything but respect. She had an 
Irish warm heart, but also an Irish quick temper which 
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sometimes flashed out at the aborigines and terrified them. 

At first, on this overland drive, all went well as there were 
both water and green grass. Daisy and her boy had bought 
long stock-whips, thinking they were an essential part of 
driving a mob and both fancied themselves as cowboys. 
‘We tried to flourish them in true stockmen style, but after 
much climbing into the trees to disentangle the lash, the 
stockwhips were quietly rolled up and hidden in the dray, 
a humble buggy-whip or instrument made of sapling and 
twine taking their place!’ 

Davy, the Maori half-breed cook she had engaged at 
Broome, was little better at the job than Frfere Sebastian or 
Brother Xavier at Beagle Bay. He managed to get a steam¬ 
ing breakfast ready each day at peep of dawn, when the 
driving day began, but when after weeks of having had no 
fresh fruit or vegetables Daisy was presented with a lettuce, 
he took it and boiled it to a pulp! 

‘Ail went well until the Eighty Mile beach was reached: 
here the surface water ceased and the wells began. Most of 
them were in a bad state, owing to the disuse of the stock- 
route, and there was hefty work for all at the end of each 
day’s droving.’ Often the windlasses and platforms of the old 
wells gave way and they lost their buckets and gear and the 
well was effectively closed. Then there was nothing for it 
‘but to move the thirsty mob onward. The wells were far 
apart and cows in calf are slow walkers.’ 

Their first stampede-the terror of droving-took place 
at Barn Hill. The thirsty mob of cattle suddenly took it into 
their heads to turn for home and water, and an indescrib¬ 
able confusion took place during which some of the calves 
were killed. But the drovers managed to turn the leaders at 
last and the drive proceeded as before. 

All round them on the hills surrounding the wide plain 
dotted with ant-hills which they were crossing she could see 
the smoke signals of the wild aboriginal tribes who kept away 
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from the white people in this lonely country. They did not 
know that their ‘Kabbarli’ was among them, although the 
smoke signals were their way of communicating with each 
other right across the continent, an efficient method of 
‘bush-telegraph’ which carried messages like lightning over 
thousands of lonely miles. 

Many more weeks of hard droving and anxious moments 
lay ahead, another and more serious stampede, a throw for 
Daisy with a sprained ankle as a painful result, a threatened 
flood within the cul-de-sac of the Shaw Gorge when all 
the cattle were held in a bottle-neck and would have 
stampeded or been drowned if the rain had not gradually 
lessened during the night. But at last, after six months, they 
arrived safely at Glen Carrick, journey’s end. 

This overland drive was also the end of Daisy’s life as a 
station owner. Soon afterwards she decided to sell her stock 
and her property and devote the rest of her life to studying 
and helping ‘her people’, whose call to her, though un¬ 
expressed, grew stronger and stronger as the years passed. 

Her first self-imposed task was to seek out the remnants of 
a once great people, the Bibbulmun of the south-west of 
Western Australia. After wandering about for a bit she 
felt that she would do best to pitch her tent in the Mamba 
Reserve where the aborigines would come to her. 

‘A circular tent, fourteen feet in diameter, sagging about 
me in the wet and ballooning in the wind, was my home for 
two years in that little patch of bushland bright with 
wild flowers, overlooking the beautiful valley of Guildford 
and the winding river. There by a camp-fire while the 
dampers were cooking, or in the winter sitting on the ground 
by a fire inside their shelters, I would collect scraps of 
language, old legends and customs, trying to conjure up a 
nation of the past from these few and homeless derelicts 
whom the white men had displaced.’ 
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There she learned one of the strictest laws of aboriginal 
taboo. The Governor of the Stale came to visit her and find 
out how she was getting on in her work of research and 
quite naturally entered her tent to sit down out of the sun 
and talk. Afterwards Daisy was faced with intense dis¬ 
pleasure from her native friends who told her that no man 
other than her husband must ever enter a woman’s shelter. 
Never after this did Daisy flout this law and all her male 
visitors had to sit and talk with her outside her tent. 

Long after this, when she became a Justice of the Peace 
she had to settle one such breach of aboriginal tribal law. 
Knowing the custom and that the offending man would 
have to suffer for his breach of etiquette, she allowed tire 
two men to draw their spears and dropped a white hand¬ 
kerchief between them as a signal for the fight to begin. 

The spears flashed through the air, the husband’s slightly 
wounding the offender’s arm. Honour was satisfied and 
there was no further trouble. 

After several more years of wandering she pitched her 
tent again, but this time it was not on a flowery hillside 
overlooking a fertile river valley and within easy distance of 
the white man’s civilisation at Perth. It was on the edge of 
the great desert, the Nullabor Plain, by the black ‘Yooldil 
Gabbi’, the watcrhole or ‘soak’ called by the whites, Ooldea. 
This was near the new trans-continental railway, the ‘devil- 
catching snake’ of the aborigines. 

There in her little tent, with a narrow bed, trestle table 
and cut-down kerosene oil tin for bath, she lived a life 
almost as austere as that of the Trappist monks of Beagle 
Bay. There the tribes came to visit and consult her as if she 
had been their oracle, sometimes travelling for two years to 
get there. She had renounced the white world altogether by 
now but said herself that ‘this was hardly a sacrifice’. 

*A glorious tiring it is to live in a tent in the infinite-to 
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waken in the grey of dawn, a good hour before the sun out¬ 
lines the low ridges of the horizon, and to come out into the 
bright cool air, and scent the wind blowing across the 
mulga plains. 

‘I made my toilet to a chorus of impatient twittering as 
the birds came in myriads to the water-vessels ranged about 
my camp, ready for the showers that never came, but daily 
replenished by my water-cart. The little spotted and chest¬ 
nut-backed ground-thrushes, called by the natives, Melga, 
became like tame chickens and would walk through my 
tent as I sat reading or writing and preen themselves in the 
sunny doorway until Jaggal, the bicycle lizard, came along. 
Miril-yiril-yiri, the black and white and blue-backed wren 
and his wife, Minning-minning, were other cherished 
friends. Three separate wren families lived with me and 
allowed me to feed their babies with white ants and other 
writhing morsels. 

‘Finches, wag-tails, the Central Australian bell-bird, the 
babbler and the magpie, Koora, would occasionally visit 
me, and so would the butcher bird, while the coloured love¬ 
birds and parrots furled their gay wings on the mulga above 
me and made cave-shelters from the heat in the shaded 
sands.’ 

But there was the other side to this idealistic picture. 
Sometimes the heat readied iao degrees and the burning 
sun would blaze down cruelly or the hot wind blow in sand 
from the desert. Then there came the painful blinding 
disease of sandy-blight which attacked the aborigines. 
Daisy nursed them and caught it herself, with the nearest 
doctor four hundred and seventy-two miles away. 

‘I dared not venture beyond the confines of my break- 
wind during the period of almost total blindness, but I 
could grope my way to the pipe-line for water. By covering 
all the things I used most with white tops, I could manage 
to attend to my own needs, and to feed the natives who 
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daily brought me firewood. They were amazed at my 
affliction for was I not “ngangarli," doctor of all magic 
healing?’ 

This eye trouble was to recur again and again and in the 
last years of her long life Daisy’s sight failed. But by then 
she had given up her lonely and primitive life and was able 
to live quietly and comfortably on a small Government 
pension and grants for her work of research and discovery 
of aboriginal lore. She was well within reach, too, of the 
benefits of modern medical science. 

In 1935 Daisy, the aborigines’ ‘Kabbarli’ who had spent 
her life, her health, her money and her heart upon them, 
was asked by the Commonwealth Government to come to 
Canberra, the capital, to take part in a conference on how 
best to treat them. Many were surprised to see a little 
white-haired lady in Victorian clothes, neat as a bandbox, 
walking about the city. She felt strange in it herself and 
when she had delivered her cases of manuscript notes and 
given her evidence on the people and their ways and beliefs, 
she went back to her tent on the edge of the desert and to 
‘her people’. 

Soon afterwards she heard that the King, King George V, 
had honoured her with the G.B.E., Companion of the 
British Empire, for her devoted work among the most 
primitive of his people. 

At last, in 1944., she was forced by age and ill-health to 
leave her desert camp. The water supply had failed and she 
had to walk a mile every time she fetched a drop. Sand¬ 
storms were frequent and there were more and more threats 
of dread bush-fires. Native tucker supplemented by tea and 
toast was not enough to keep her going any longer. ‘Kab¬ 
barli’ must leave them. 

‘It seemed a dream that the old life was over, the old life 
of eternal wind and sand, the long, long droughts that take 
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ten years to come and go, the meagre yet so crowded years 
that I had spent in such strange company. As the years had 
passed 1 had been more and more convinced that it was 
impossible to leave these people. So savage and so simple, so 
much astray and so utterly helpless were they, that somehow 
they became my responsibility. I went to them to learn and 
in the end I could not leave them.’ 

‘Where am I going?’ asked an old woman who had 
travelled two hundred miles in great pain to die in ‘Kab- 
barli’s’ arms. 

‘My Father will be sitting down where you are going, 
Jeera.’ 

‘Then old Jeera will be safe, Kabbarli.’ 

In those words perhaps is summed up her life’s work. 






THE FIRST WOMAN 
TO FLY TO AUSTRALIA 


Amy Johnson, C.B.E. 

S aturday afternoon in London or in any other big city, 
has an atmosphere of its own. It is neither busy and pre¬ 
occupied as on weekdays nor empty and relaxed as on 
Sundays. There is a breath of freedom in the air, as if the 
city had heaved a huge sigh of relief, put on comfortable 
clothes and prepared to enjoy itself. The escape of such a 
large number of people from the tyranny of the clock, of 
desk and typewriter and work-bench into fresh air and the 
private worlds that each one cherishes, transforms the city 
into a starting point for adventure. 

And so in fact it was for a girl of twenty-three on one 
particular afternoon in the 1920’s. She too had worked hard 
all the week in a solicitor’s office, and for the small salary of 
£3 a week. But now she was free. She too cherished a 
private world, but she had no idea as yet how she could 
enter it. Jumping on a bus, she ran up the stairs to the open 
top where she could feel the wind and the sun and look up 
into the sky. She loved the sky: it excited her as the earth 
never did and if she had been granted a magic wish that 
Saturday afternoon it would have been to fly like the little 
planes circling about over her head. 

The bus rattled along and the planes circled lower. The 
girl on the top, with the blown brown hair, the eager 
pointed face, the vivid blue eyes and the pleasant Yorkshire 
voice, ran down the stairs and jumped off. 
m 177 
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Why shouldn’t she fly? 

The stopping place was near the Aerodrome of Stag Lane 
to which, from her lodging in Maida Vale, she had watched 
the planes flying home so many times-watched them, 
fascinated, while her room-mate grumbled at their noise. 

Now on this fine Saturday afternoon, responding to the 
sense of freedom about her, she had got on the bus to follow 
them to their base at Stag Lane. She says herself that she 
was wild with excitement as she walked up the road; but at 
the end of it the way was barred by the notice, ‘London 
Aeroplane Club, Private.’ 

Excited, but inwardly scared of entering the sacred pre¬ 
cincts of the Flying Club, she walked as nonchalantly as she 
could on to the lawns in front of the club house and sat 
down among the members in a vacant deck chair, trying to 
look as if she had belonged to the club for years. She was 
afraid she would be challenged and turned out but everyone 
was far too busy watching a couple of yellow-painted ’planes 
getting ready to take oil', to notice her. 

‘For over half-an-hour,’ she wrote in Myself when Young, 
‘I sat enthralled. I had to learn to fly. I simply had to. It 
was fast becoming an obsession. At last, summoning up all 
my courage I asked the instructor how much it cost to 
learn to fly. I could hardly believe his reply! £2 an hour 
for instruction: 30/- an hour solo: 3 guineas entrance fee, 
and 3 guineas subscription. Takes from eight to twelve 
hours to learn.’ 

Could she afford it? ‘With pulses racing with excitement,’ 
she said, she quickly added up ways and means. She had £ 1 
in her purse and asked the instructor if she could pay it and 
start straight away. But no, that was out of the question. 
Her name had first to go before the club and then she 
would have to wait her turn to be elected. But even having 
to wait did not damp her enthusiasm. She thought she 
could just afford it out of her £3 a week salary if she cut 
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down on other things. So she went through the necessary 
formalities and waited. ‘I made up my mind there and then 
that, at whatever cost, I was going to be a pilot.’ 

Needless to say, Amy Johnson did become a pilot - one of 
the most celebrated of her day and a pioneer in aviation, 
whose achievements and belief in the aeroplane helped to 
usher in a new era of fast travel through the element of air. 

The other travellers whose stories are in this book had to 
explore strange lands by slower and more laborious means. 
In doing so they came in intimate contact with the inhabi¬ 
tants, and so their discoveries were not so much geographical 
as into the minds and hearts of people remote from the 
West in culture and ways of living. Amy, on the other hand, 
flew above these lands and had virtually no contact with 
their peoples. She was a pathfinder of the new sky-ways of 
communication which have brought them nearer to us and 
closer to each other. 

We take for granted now this bounding from one conti¬ 
nent to another in a matter of hours and of flying over a 
variety of lands and seas, of races and nations, with hardly a 
thought. But in 1930 when Amy set out to fly to Australia 
alone in a small Gypsy Moth, it was as daring and dangerous 
an exploit as Mary Kingsley’s canoeings into unexplored 
cannibal country. 

When she was a little girl she showed that she had in¬ 
herited the adventurousness of her ancestors, some of them 
Danish, who had run away from home and roamed the high 
seas. Her own father had been in the first Klondike gold 
rush. Her home was simple, but her family life was rooted 
in security. She herself says that she was a bit of a handful 
for her young mother. Once she ran away and surprised a 
neighbour by saying she had come to be a queen. The 
downright Yorkshire housewife was having none of that 
nonsense and back went Amy pretty sharp to her own home. 

Her vivid imagination was strengthened by her mother’s 
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piano-playing when, as a little girl, she would sit and 
imagine herself taking part in all the fairy tales she loved. 
‘This was my favourite amusement for years. Mother 
played like an angel and I would lie on the sofa with my 
eyes shut living a wonderful secret life of my own, full of 
exciting adventures in which I was always a heroine and 
the end was always happy and satisfying.’ 

Amy was devoted to her father as well as to her mother 
and although she had many tussles of will with him, 
especially as she grew older, his influence was a strong one. 
He represented authority, but it was a kindly and under¬ 
standing authority, and there was always a chocolate in his 
pocket to help a small girl through a very long sermon. 

School brought out Amy’s brilliance of mind, her mag¬ 
netic power of attraction and popularity, and increased her 
rebelliousness. As the acknowledged ringleader of her class 
in the co-cducational Hull secondary school she attended, 
she records that she led the famous ‘Revolt of the Straw 
Hat Brigade’. She ‘loathed and detested the ugly sti'aw 
bangers they had to wear’ and as a rival school, to which her 
sister Irene went, had just adopted the panama hat instead, 
she thought it high time her school did the same and 
ordered her followers to buy panama hats and wear them 
to school. 

‘Alas for my youthful ideas of leadership. My prestige 
was doomed to an ignominous fall. I persuaded my mother 
to buy me a panama hat and to put round it my school 
ribbon and badge. And one fine morning I turned up 
wearing this hat, expecting to be supported by the whole 
class who had promised faithfully to do the same. I was the 
only one to turn up in a panama!’ 

There is little more of her schooldays to record, except 
that she preferred boys’ to girls’ games and was as great a 
tomboy as they: that she distinguished herself, ‘flying 
through the air with the greatest of ease’ on the school 
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trapeze and was equally good at the springboard jump 
which gave her the illusion of flying too. But one trivial 
mishap occuircd which had a lasting effect on her character. 
Playing cricket one day a ball hit her and broke a front 
tooth. The boys made fun of her impaired beauty and she 
began to shun companionship, preferring to spend long 
hours cycling over the countryside alone to being with 
other people. She began to play truant and said that her 
parents must have been sorely tried by her strange conduct. 
‘Feeling myself an outcast, I sought always the hermit’s life, 
and kept away from school as much as possible.’ 

Later on, good dentistry repaired the broken tooth satis¬ 
factorily, but although Amy regained her enjoyment of 
friends and people, she still had bouts of shyness, of wanting 
to get away by herself, of escaping from crowds and from 
being looked at and talked about. Her happiest times were 
when she was flying alone over strange country in her own 
little ’plane, just as they were as a schoolgirl when she 
cycled over the Yorkshire moors by herself. 

It was at this time that she discovered the cinema and saw 
her first ’plane on the screen. It was in a news item, and 
she says that she was wildly excited and sal through the 
whole programme twice just to see it again. ‘For some 
strange reason that aeroplane appealed to me enormously. 
It seemed to offer the chance of escape for which I was 
always looking.’ She discovered that there was actually a 
factory making these wonderful machines near Hull and so 
she ofl.cn cycled out there on the chance of seeing one on the 
ground. But she had no luck and had not yet gained the 
self-assurance that enabled her to gate-crash the Stag Lane 
Flying Club. 

But at last the opportunity came, not merely to see a ’plane 
but actually to ride in one. The 1914-18 war, during 
which the aeroplane was developed by the Royal Flying 
Corps, was now over and in Britain people were ‘paying 
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their five shillings to go up for a joy ride in a wartime 
veteran 1 . One such ’plane alighted in a field outside Hull, 
to the intense excitement of the population and, of course, 
of the Johnson girls. ‘We pooled our resources - fortunately 
I had just had a birthday and was very affluent - and we 
went up for a llip. Oh the disappointment! I don’t know for 
what I had hoped. Maybe I thought it would be ten times 
as exciting as a swing-boat at the fair, but it was not. There 
was no sensation. Just a lot of noise and wind, smell of 
burnt oil and escaping petrol. My hair was blown into a 
tangled mass which could not be combed out for days and 
I was almost - not quite - cured of flying for ever.’ 

Amy’s own rebelliousness kept her at school until she was 
nineteen. Following the craze for bobbing hair she cut hers 
and incurred her father’s wrathful pronouncement that she 
must stay at school until it grew long again so that she 
could ‘put it up’ as a grown-up young lady should. And 
long hair is not grown in a few weeks or even months! 

At last, when she had passed all the examinations there 
were she left school and went to Sheffield University to take 
a degree and become a schoolteacher. But such a job was 
not right for such a restless and pioneering spirit. Besides, 
restlessness was in the air in those immediate after-war years 
of the Twenties, especially among the young people who 
had lived under War’s inhibiting shadow during childhood 
and adolescence. 

Amy gave up the teaching idea and left Yorkshire for 
London, the city of opportunity as it seemed to her, only to 
find herself wretched and ill-suited 1o the only kinds of jobs 
that she could get. Secretarial work, selling ribbons in a 
large store, work in an advertising office and later with a 
solicitor - none of these satisfied her or called out her true 
qualities. Nothing until that turning point in her life when 
she took her fate into her own hands, walked into the Stag 
Lane Flying Club and was accepted as a member. Only 
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when Amy Johnson became ‘John* in greasy overalls 
tinkering with an aeroplane engine or taking the controls 
in a practice flight did she find her real self: when at last she 
could fly and the sky was hers. 

It did not take her long to learn to fly in one of those 
little yellow-painted aeroplanes that she saw from the 
window of her lodging in Maida Vale. But before she 
could become ‘Queen of the Skies’, as she was called by 
admirers all over the world after her record-breaking 
flights, she had two years of hard slogging work to do on 
the ground. To make a real career in aviation in those 
pioneering days meant not only being able to pilot a machine 
but to service it as well. A ground engineer’s training and 
licence were necessary. Overhauling and maintenance 
work must be done on every long-distance flight and 
the only chance of success was to know your engine well 
enough to be able to look after it and to cope with all 
emergencies. 

There were no well marked out long-distance ‘sky roads’ 
with aerodrome facilities and trained staff at regular points 
and in flying solo life itself, no less than the success of the 
venture, might depend more on the engineering ability 
and thoroughness of the pilot as on his or her brilliance in 
navigation or in handling the plane. 

In The Women Engineer , the magazine published by the 
Women’s Engineering Society, which elected her their 
President after her great flight to Australia, she wrote 
amusingly about a typical day’s training in ground engi¬ 
neering. Women engineers were a rarity in those days, 
definitely pioneers and no doubt eccentrics in the opinion 
of the public, and she was the first one to take the course at 
Stag Lane. The other ground engineers were amused at 
first and a trifle sceptical. But ‘John’ proved herself, and 
they accepted having her with them when they saw that 
she could work hard, that she did not mind getting dirty 
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and that she expected no special consideration because of 
her sex. 

Work began in the hangar at 7.30 a.m. Amy would arrive 
breathless and sometimes a few minutes late. Engineer 
No. 1, whom Amy called ‘the Boss’, would then tell her that 
she could go home again and not set foot in the hangar 
that day. But somehow he would weaken and then she 
would start. 

‘On with the overalls - slightly soiled, I’m afraid-and 
up the steps I go armed with grease gun, oil squirt, spanner, 
and the like, for an engine awaits my personal attention. 
First I wash it down - with every minute the engine grows 
cleaner and I dirtier. 

‘Tug - tug - tug - petrol filters do so object to being un¬ 
screwed. There! I’ve knocked flat the last of my once 
pointed finger nails! “Hoi, mate, Help!” shout I to my 
overall-covered neighbour up the steps at the next machine. 
“Help yourself- to a bigger spanner!” Most obliging and 
encouraging.’ 

And so the first job of the day, the servicing of the engines, 
went on: cold work so early in the morning. At last, Amy 
said, the time came for the tea break. ‘My, but I’m hungry. 
Landladies don’t cater for breakfast at 7 a.m. In we all 
troop to the kitchen and take up our stand round the table. 
A huge cup of tea and thick cheese roll refresh and strengthen 
us for the rest of the morning’s work.’ 

The hangar doors were rolled back after that and a pro¬ 
cession of six yellow machines, each tail hoisted high on tire 
shoulder of a mechanic came out. Props were swung and 
engines refuelled and left to warm up ready for the arrival 
of the instructors at 10 o’clock. While they were waiting 
the trainees and junior engineers were given other jobs to do. 

‘ ‘‘Jim, get on with those pistons.” (We’re overhauling an 
engine in the engine shop.) “John” (that’s me), “sweep out 
the hangar and tidy up the office.” Ugh, I thought I’d fled 
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from housework to learn engines! But Engineer No. i’s word 
is law, so, armed with a broom bigger than myself, I set to 
work. The hangar has never before seemed so immense.’ 

Her next job was to ‘scrape the carbon off a cylinder 
head’. Two of them should be done in an afternoon, she 
was told, but she seemed to make no impression on the 
blackness, but the blackness only to make an impression on 
her. So that when a newspaper man arrived and asked for 
‘The Lady Engineer’ Amy said, ’everyone looked blank. 
“No lady here.” I emerge, rubbing dirty hands on the seat 
of my overalls, and join in the search. But when I wash my 
hands and face for lea my secret is discovered.’ 

The reporter had come, not to find out what the ‘Lady 
Engineer’ did, but what she wore, expecting a glamorous 
flying-suit. He was dismayed by her overalls, covered with 
dirt, grease and oil and soon fled to let her get on with her 
work, which did not end when the aerodrome closed at 
6 p.m., but went on till midnight after she had attended a 
lecture and read for her next examination. 

It took her two years of hard work and hard scraping to 
afford the fees to gain her ground engineer’s licence. In 
achieving this she was a pioneer, as she was the first woman 
ever to do so. Women had still to convince not only men 
but also the more timid and conservative of their own sex 
that they could come out of their homes and through work 
and skill enter a man’s world on terms of equal opportunity 
for equal talent. 

Amy had to fight prejudice and opposition all along the 
line. She did it gaily, disarming her opposers and critics by 
her sense of humour, her wit and her eager enthusiasm. 
And although she frightened off the reporter with her 
greasy overalls she never really lost her fresh good looks or 
her graceful way of wearing clothes: feminine clothes, for 
she was never anything but feminine in spite of the fact that 
she was challenging men in their own preserves. 
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She was a feminist, but a tactful and sensible one and her 
own success in the struggle for the recognition of women’s 
capabilities in other spheres than the home encouraged a 
whole generation and gave them a new belief in themselves. 
How the youthful Women’s Engineering Society applauded 
her when she said to them: ‘Women, I am sure, share with 
men the vital qualities needed in aeronautical engineering - 
patience, skill, delicate fingers, and a fertile mind. There is 
surely no reason whatever why we should not make good, 
whether it be in the design department, the workshops, or 
the repair shops. Anyhow we’re going to try.’ 

Who would not try after that? Not only aeronautical 
engineering, but other exciting new skills and professions. 
And many did and succeeded brilliantly. 

Amy herself went on from achieving her ground engineer’s 
and pilot’s licences to trying something more, now that it 
was within her powers to look after her own engine wherever 
it took her. She was always looking forward and believed in 
progress, and as the 1920’s turned into the 1930’s the chief 
area of progress seemed inevitably to be in the air. 

Since the first flight in 1903, made by the Wright 
brothers, daring flyers had pushed out farther, and pioneer¬ 
ing flights had been made across the Atlantic and to distant 
Australia by roundabout routes. Bert Hinkler’s record of 
Bi'itain to Australia in fifteen days had thrilled the world 
and now Amy made up her mind to fly the 22,000 miles to 
Australia in a small Gypsy Moth. 

Her reasons for choosing this route were partly practical 
and partly romantic. A small plane would not have the 
range to do long sea crossings like that of the Atlantic 
without a chance of refuelling, and on this route there were 
landing-places at not too great distances apart from each 
other. She wanted, too, to prove to herself as well as to 
everyone else that a woman could do it. 

Above all, the route itself fascinated her. ‘It had a kind 
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of glamour for me. I was told hair-raising stories of torture- 
loving bandits in the internal fastnesses of Turkey and 
Iraq, of wild beasts in the desert and jungle, of cannibals in 
the farther islands of the East Indies, and of sharks in the 
Timor Sea. Fed as I had been in childhood on fairy tales, 
stories of the Arabian Nights and the adventurous tales of 
Rider Haggard and Jules Verne it was no wonder that the 
dangers frightened but enchanted me. Difficulties technical, 
financial, and parental had no power to stop me once my 
mind was made up, and I rode somewhat roughshod over 
bunches of red tape.’ 

She was helped in her aim by the Director of Civil 
Aviation, Sir Sefton Branckcr, who was always ready to 
help air pioneers if he believed in their grit and capabilities. 
Amy had little money, but Sir Sefton himself asked Lord 
Wakefield for financial help for her trip, which was given 
generously. She was able to buy a second-hand Gypsy 
Moth, which she christened ‘Jason’, and which can now be 
seen, a treasured exhibit in the entrance bail of the Science 
Museum in South Kensington, not so very far away from 
Mary Kingsley’s little fur hat in its place of honour in the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Preparations for the flight took almost six months. Amy 
had the maps mounted on rollers, so that she could unroll 
them bit by bit as she flew on her way. Unfortunately the 
theory was better than the performance as she said they would 
roll backwards when she came to use them. From the lists of 
aerodromes and landing-grounds she compiled she decided 
to follow a good deal of the same course that other flyers to 
Australia had taken; except that by flying straight to Basra, 
on the curve of the Persian Gulf, instead of round by Italy, 
Egypt and Syria, she thought she would save time. She 
wanted to beat the record Bert Hinkler had set up and 
decided that she would risk the dangers of flying over the 
Taurus Mountains and the Arabian desert and take the 
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shorter route to India. After India she would fly to Malaya, 
the Dutch East Indies (now the Republic of Indonesia) 
and from there straight to Port Darwin in northern 
Australia. 

Supplies of petrol for Jason had to be shipped to various 
places cn route and while this was being done she applied 
for the necessary permits to fly over a dozen countries or 
more, and to find out precisely what weather conditions she 
was likely to meet with in early May. ‘I had a vague idea 
that monsoons occurred during the summer months, and I 
read somewhere that the monsoon storms broke in the 
middle of May-but I never found out where until I 
started.’ 

Long-distance tanks were already fitted in Jason and 
these gave her a range of i, 150 miles, or thirteen and a half 
hours’ flying in still air at her estimated cruising speed of 
85 miles per hour. Her instruments - which must sound 
primitive in the extreme now - were an air-speed indicator, 
an altimeter, a turn-and-bank indicator and a single 
compass. 

Jason had two cockpits. She crammed the closed front 
one with tools and kit so that it reminded her, she said, of a 
village store. Among the things she took were a cooking- 
stove, a sun-helmet and a mosquito-net; tyres and inner 
tubes; medicines and a first-aid pack; synthetic fuel and a 
billy-can to boil water in lor tea; flints, revolver, air- 
cushion and clothes. She carried everything that might 
come in useful if she had to make a forced landing in 
deserts, swamps, on mountains or in the jungle - even in 
the sea (if she was very unlucky!). 

A spare propeller was lashed to Jason’s side and Amy’s 
parachute made a hard cushion for her on the pilot’s seat. 
Emergency provisions filled every conceivable crevice of the 
’plane. The pilot’s cockpit was open and exposed to the 
weather, and the rush of wind and the noise tired her 
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greatly. In addition to the hours of flying she had to spend 
hours on the ground looking after Jason, a delicate and 
demanding though infinitely gallant little personage of a 
machine. For nineteen and a half days she had an average 
of three hours’ sleep a night. A strong constitution was 
necessary as well as everything else! 

She set off from Croydon Aerodrome on the 5th of May 
1930, without fuss or publicity. She got up at 4 a.m. and 
had breakfast. Then she went to the aerodrome where two 
of her friends who had been working all night, greasing and 
oiling Jason, were ready for her. But as she climbed into the 
cockpit and was fastening on her parachute and safety belt, 
she smelt petrol. She stopped the engine and when the 
trouble was traced to a dirty petrol pipe connection she 
went back to bed again while her friends repaired it. 
Finally at 8 a.m. she took off. 

Weather reports only took her to Paris: after that she had 
to fly into whatever weather she was offered. As a matter 
of fact she had light head winds which slightly held her 
back. An excellent aerodrome with good mechanics awaited 
her after her ten hours’ flight. The only inconvenience was 
that the petrol had to be pumped into Jason’s engine by 
hand-a slow and laborious method. 

But this first flight of 800 miles non-stop without weather 
reports roused the world’s interest. Who was this girl who 
was adventuring forth so bravely to span the world all alone 
in a small second-hand aeroplane and who certainly knew 
how to fly? As she flew on, over Turkey and the Taurus 
Mountains to Persia - partly over country that Mary 
Wordey Montagu and Hester Stanhope had travelled to 
so slowly - she became famous. The Press of the world was 
watching her and by the time she reached Karachi, six 
days after she had started out, she had a great reception. 

Her friends grew anxious. Would all this glare of publi¬ 
city make her lose her head and take risks she shouldn’t? 
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But Amy was not a Yorkshire girl for nothing. She was 
surprised at the fuss, but she never let it make the slightest 
difference to her plans or to her steady hard flying to reach 
her goal in the best time she could. 

When she started up the engine next morning at 4 a.m. it 
did not sound right somehow. So out came the tools and 
she cleaned all the plugs, finding that the rear plug was 
badly oiled up. After this experience she added cleaning 
the plugs to her comprehensive overhaul each day, which 
had to be done however tired she might be. 

In the paper on ‘Jason’s Engine’ that she read after¬ 
wards to the Women’s Engineering Society (for which she 
was honoured by being awarded the President’s Gold 
Medal of the Society of Engineers), she describes her daily 
routine: 

Cleaning the exterior 

Checking holding-down and all other bolts 
Examining and oiling engine controls 
Examining all locking devices 
Examining and testing the airscrew 
Checking tappet clearances 
Checking petrol and oil filters 
Examining cylinder heads and valve gear 
Greasing rocket arms and valve stems, and oiling valve 
springs 

Examining all pipes, nuts and bolts, high tension heads, 
contact-breakers and plugs 
Opening drain cock of petrol tank 
Filling with oil and petrol 

Running up on ground and testing both magnetos. 

All this took between five and six hours to accomplish 
thoroughly. 

From Vienna she was helped in her flight to Constan¬ 
tinople by a following wind. But she found that the necessity 
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for pumping fuel by hand was a great trial and often made 
her feel sick, especially when the pump developed a leak 
and spurted petrol into her face. 

At Constantinople valuable time was wasted at the 
customs through some delay over getting her permit and it 
was dark before she could get down to her hours of servicing 
Jason for the next day’s take-off. By more or less press- 
ganging a car into her service and training its headlamps 
on to Jason she was able to do the work. Turkish mechanics 
helped her to fill up with petrol. But they could not speak 
English and Amy certainly could not speak Turkish: so that 
when she wanted them to put Jason away in a hangar for 
the rest of the night she had to try and make them under¬ 
stand by means of signs. 

Eager to help, they ‘lifted Jason’s tail, and over he went 
on his nose-heavily weighted as he was in front with 
petrol and tools’. Fortunately intuition, she went on to say, 
or strict training had caused her to put the propeller hori¬ 
zontal just before so no harm was done. She thought it 
best, however, to ‘test it for truth’ and said that ‘the Turks 
looked so shame-faced that I was sorry I had been cross 
with them. 

‘Jason was then taken, oh, so carefully, into a hangar, 
and off I went to find somewhere to sleep.’ 

The next day’s flying, from Constantinople to Aleppo, 
took her over the danger area of the Taurus Mountains 
which rise in places to over 15,000 feet. But Jason’s oil 
pressure would go down instead of up and as Amy could 
not climb to more than 10,000 feet, this part of the route 
was a very anxious one. 

However, she arrived safely at last at Aleppo on the edge 
of the desert. There she saw her first sheik and felt then 
that she had touched upon the fringe of the romance she 
had come so far to find. 

Aleppo, she said, was one of her happiest stops. The 
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French Air Force took Jason in charge servicing the ’plane 
efficiently and mending the leak in the petrol pump. Amy 
never minded men mechanics taking over. In fact she 
welcomed it if she knew they understood the job. 'I knew 
that proper men mechanics would do the job better than I 
could, so I left it to them’, she had no compunction in 
saying in her paper. 

Between Aleppo and Baghdad, when flying over the 
Arabian desert, she encountered a blinding dust storm, 
no joke in an open cockpit, and had to make a forced 
landing in the desert at no miles per hour. The bump 
weakened Jason’s undercarriage and it broke in two at 
Baghdad although she made a safe landing. She was lucky. 

Fortunately the Air Force were there and they worked all 
night to make and fit a new strut while Imperial Airways’ 
mechanics serviced the machine and Amy slept. 

It was just as well that she could get some rest that night 
as the next day’s flight to Bundar Abbas on the Persian 
Gulf was, in Amy’s own words, a nightmare one. The heat 
became terrific and however high she climbed, the oil 
pressure would continue to fall; fortunately, however, not 
below 35. In addition, Jason’s right-hand magneto began 
to miss again. 

She flew as high as she could, throttled down the engine 
and tried to ignore the danger signals of the faulty engine as 
she knew there was nowhere to land. 

In this way she reached Bundar Abbas at last, only to 
find that she was not expected and that the aerodrome was 
not marked out or wind-directions signalled to her - a 
vital factor in landing safely. 

Amy had to think fast. She had, luckily, a cool head and 
could make quick decisions and act on them promptly. 
‘Presuming there was a sea breeze, I landed towards the 
Gulf in the only available large space, which proved to be 
the aerodrome, I landed fast as usual, and rather heavily 
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in the terrific heat I was now flying in, and to my horror 
the left wing dropped and trailed the ground. This tim e 
it was the bolt securing the top of the new strut which had 
sheared, and I could not see any hope of help at such a 
God-forsaken place as Bundar Abbas.’ 

To add to her troubles, she felt very ill and had a blinding 
headache from the noise and heat - and no doubt, from the 
anxiety caused by the day’s experiences as well. For once 
her determination failed her and she felt she could not repair 
or even service Jason that night. As a last straw the petrol 
tanks had overflowed and all her things, even her pyjamas, 
were soaked with petrol. 

The British Consul and his wife and daughter took her 
in and insisted that she should have a cup of tea and a rest 
while ‘an excellent man’ who looked after their car worked 
on Jason. Amy felt far too ill to resist, although she had no 
faith whatever in the ‘excellent man’ in this one-horse place. 

But when, after dinner, her headache miraculously cured, 
she went out to tackle the job herself with new courage, lo 
and behold, the ‘wonder-worker’, whose name was David, 
had fixed a new bolt to the wing and the result, she said, 
was perfect. 

While they worked together, servicing Jason by the light 
of a glorious moon (and a torch for the inside of the engine), 
Amy asked him how it was he came to know so much about 
aeroplanes. He told her that he used to hang about watch¬ 
ing the mechanics when the aerodrome had been used by 
the Air Force and had learned all he could. Another 
enthusiast! Amy and David worked together happily until 
at 2.30 a.m. Jason was ready for her to take off at the usual 
time. She went to bed then for an hour and a half and 
was airborne not long after 4 a.m. 

Another very hot day’s flying had begun and again she 
had trouble with Jason’s engine. But she reached Karachi 
safely and found Imperial Airways’ mechanics ready to 

N 
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overhaul it for her. She found too, to her surprisej that she 
was already famous and that people all over the world 
were watching her flight with the keenest interest. 

It was suggested to her that she should rest at Karachi 
for a day like ‘a good girl’ while the overhaul was going on. 
But she still hoped to beat Bert Hinkler’s record so off she 
flew in the early hours of the morning as usual to make for 
Allahabad. 

This proved too much for Jason, however, and she came 
down at Jhansi, where she overshot the aerodrome and ran 
into a post. One wing was damaged but a ‘mystery man’ 
was offered her by the excited Indian inhabitants to mend 
it. He turned out to be the local carpenter, the mistii, and 
he did the job; though in doing it, he used up all her spare 
fabric and dope. 

From Jhansi she flew to Allahabad, then Calcutta and 
on to Rangoon. But here something happened which 
threatened her chances of beating the record. ‘At Rangoon,’ 
she wrote of her experience afterwards, ‘whilst searching for 
the racecourse in a tropical downpour, I mistook for it the 
playing fields of an Engineering College at Insein, just 
outside the city. Landing in a space far too small for my 
plane, I ran into the ditch and did a considerable amount 
of damage. In Britain it would have meant major repairs - 
new wings, blue prints by the bundle, weeks of hard work, 
and quite a lot of money. Having none of these things at 
Insein, we set to work to do the best we could. Wings were 
patched with men’s linen shirts; new ribs, bolts and stmts 
were made for me by the pupils of the Engineering Institute 
(what better place could I have chosen?); and dope and 
paint for the wings were mixed up by the local chemist.’ 

When the repairs were finished Jason was towed to 
Rangoon, refuelled and Amy took off again for Bangkok, 
capital of Siam, in another blinding rainstorm. She knew 
now that the monsoon does break in May! 
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The Siamese countryside had not changed very much 
since Anna Leonowens had seen it from the Chow Phya’s 
deck as she sailed up the river to her strange and difficult job 
for autocratic King Mongkut in his gilded palace-fortress. 

Now - a hundred years or so later - another young 
woman was flying overhead and seeing it all from a very 
different point of view. ‘A country’, wrote Amy, ‘of in¬ 
numerable paddy-fields, with so much water that it looks 
from the air like a flooded canal.’ And Bangkok from 
Jason’s cockpit seemed, she went on, ‘like some fairy city, 
treble-walled, with golden pagodas flashing in the sunlight 
and gold and white palaces and dazzlingly gorgeous 
temples looking like Christmas-tree decorations in their 
leafy green parks.’ 

The flight to Bangkok was uneventful, but the heat was 
intense and Amy developed another splitting headache so 
that the servicing of Jason seemed a more exacting task than 
ever. She had the help of six Siamese mechanics, but they 
could not speak English and the only light available was a 
small torch, round which a cloud of insects gathered in the 
hot humidity of the tropical night. 

The mechanics worked hard and were enormously good- 
humoured, laughing and joking all the time, but their 
small size and lack of physical strength made them unable 
to cope with the heavy jobs that Amy was usually glad to 
leave to men. She managed as well as she could in spite of 
everything and at last went off to find a bed and sleep. 

But not for very long. She was up at 4 a.m. as usual next 
day and in the dawn light took off, relieved and happy, she 
said, to get into the air again as her hardest work was 
always on the ground. Flying exhilarated her and now she 
headed for the sunrise with pleasure. 

Unfortunately the top cowling had not been fixed on 
securely enough and it suddenly flew open, forcing her to 
land on the Bangkok aerodrome once again; a tricky matter 
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as she was heavily loaded with petrol. This delay, com¬ 
bined with the bad weather she flew into on her way to 
Malaya, wasted valuable time and instead of reaching 
Singapore she found herself unable to fly farther than a 
small aerodrome at Singora, near the sea. 

It was a small aerodrome indeed! She found she could 
not taxi far as the edges were formed of deep soft sand, 
which kept blowing about and making the atmosphere 
thick and unpleasant. But this did not prevent all the 
inhabitants for miles around from coming to see her. They 
made a regular picnic of it, she said, and even erected 
ice-cream stalls round the roped-in area of the landing- 
ground inside which she ministered to Jason. 

The Siamese people were the most cheerful and good- 
humoured she had ever come across. They laughed and 
joked the whole time and she found herself laughing with 
them at things which were not at all amusing to her. She 
had to cover vital parts of the machine for fear of the sand 
blowing in and clogging them while the disadvantage of the 
lack of physical strength that she had found in the Bangkok 
mechanics were also present here. The Siamese Govern¬ 
ment had sent someone who could speak English to help 
her, but he and no one else there knew the first thing about 
an aeroplane engine or seemed strong enough to be able 
to unscrew the plugs and valves. 

‘One man was fetched out of the crowd who was supposed 
to be extra strong, and every time I wanted anything done 
I called out: “Where is the strong man?” After a time the 
crowd recognised these words and when they saw me 
looking round for someone to help they called out for me 
“Strong man”, amid peals of laughter!’ 

Next morning she had an exciting take-off as the crowd 
had grown enormous and lined the road. ‘My life and 
their’s depended on my keeping perfectly straight, and this 
was made much more difficult by the petrol which squirted 
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in my eyes as the machine took up flying position. I was 
devoutly thankful when I was safely in the air.’ 

From Singora she flew to Singapore, where the mechanics 
of the Royal Air Force took charge of Jason and Amy had 
a well-earned rest. The wing that had been repaired at 
Insein proved to have a large split in the rear spar so as 
they had a spare Gypsy Moth wing handy they fitted it, and 
Jason was in splendid condition when she took off early 
next morning for Sourabaya in Java. 

Now her luck really wore thin. She thought she would 
make up time by flying a short cut across the Java Sea 
instead of following the island coasLlines. All would have 
been well if she could have kept on her compass course, 
but blinding rainstorms reduced the visibility to nil and 
she had to make quickly for the coast before her petrol 
ran ouL. 

She made a forced landing at a sugar factory at Tjomal 
where the Dutch proprietor and his wife looked after her 
and gave her some petrol, which she filtered through chamois 
leather for fear a particle of dirt should get through. The 
next day she flew on to Sourabaya and from there to 
Atamboea, where she had the most dangerous forced landing 
of all. 

Circling around she came down in what she thought 
must be the aerodrome, but which turned out to be a field 
planted with stakes to mark out where a house was to be 
built. She tore the wing fabric on them, but otherwise did 
little damage to Jason and was lucky to be still alive. 

The field seemed miles from anywhere, but in reality it 
was only six or seven miles from Atamboea aerodrome which 
looked from the air, she said afterwards, like a black patch 
on the hillside. The local Dutch Pastor kindly arrived on 
the scene and did all he could to help her and she managed 
to patch the torn wings with pink sticking-plaster! 

Petrol was the great problem. The Pastor had a few 
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tins of it and kindly sent them on donkey-back to where 
Jason lay in the field. But somehow they took three hours 
to arrive and then another couple of hours was spent in 
trying to get the petrol through the filters. Only about an 
egg-cup-ful of the liquid sputtered through so she gave up 
trying and decided to take-off without running-up the 
engine too much and make quickly for the aerodrome, 
which the Pastor told her was quite near. 

‘We got all the inhabitants out of their huts, and bribed 
the headman to cut down the large heaps which were on 
the earth. I think they were ant-hills. He got all the men 
out with knives and swords and they cut them down and 
made me a run-through. I tried to explain to them that, 
as I had not much room for the take-off, they must hold 
my machine back whilst I ran the engine up, and then 
when I gave the signal they must let go of the machine and 
let me go straight off. 

‘There was a man there with large white eyeballs. He 
really was quite a comic character. He instructed the men 
to hold on to each wing, but every time that I opened 
die throttle out a littie, in terrific fright they simply fled in 
both directions, and I had to jump out of the cockpit and 
bring them back again . 5 

Four times Amy tried it. But as they did not understand 
her explanations of how, when she pushed the throttle open, 
it would make a noise and the propeller would go round, 
at last she just ran on, hoping for the best, while they ran 
away. She managed to get airborne safely and also to reach 
the aerodrome just before her petrol gave out. The reason, 
she now saw, for the blackened condition of the aerodrome 
which had made her miss it the day before, was that it had 
just been burned in a bush fire. Bad luck. There was now 
no chance of even equalling Bert Hinkler’s record, much 
less of beating it. But Amy never dreamed of giving up her 
flight. She wanted to prove not only to herself but to the 
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rest of the world that flying long distances could be safe 
and that women could do it as well as men. 

At Atamboca Jason was thoroughly overhauled and made 
ready for the last lap of the journey - to Port Darwin. It 
was a long flight over the Timor Sea and Amy remembered 
with discomfort the hair-raising tales she had heaid of its 
sharks. She was determined that nothing should go wrong 
over the sea that could humanly be avoided. Two things 
worried her. One was whether the petrol she had had to 
take in at Atamboea aerodrome was dirty as it had come 
out of rusty casks, and the other was her oil pressure. 
Would she have enough? Her oil supplies had not arrived 
so she was forced to add her spare gallon to wliat she already 
had in the sump after her long flight of almost 1,000 miles 
from Sourabaya. 

‘I did every single thing I could think of on the engine. 
I put in a new set of plugs I had kept specially for this stage 
of the journey, tightened up every single nut and bolt on 
the engine and machine, carefully examined all petrol and 
oil pipes and connections for the slightest hint of leakage, 
and did all the other jobs I have already detailed as coming 
under a daily overhaul. 

‘I worked long after dark by the light of a big fire built 
for me on the aerodrome. I even looked at my books to 
see that I had remembered everything. I was determined 
that I was not going to have any forced landing over the 
sea owing to my having left out any small thing. Through 
the whole of the night they had to keep the people out to 
watch for bush fires, which were all round and steadily 
approaching the aerodrome.’ 

Her care and thoroughness were rewarded. Although 
the engine spluttered occasionally as if, in spile of all her 
precautions, some specks of dirt or drops of water had got 
into the petrol, by quickly opening up to blow the 
foreign body out and then as quickly throttling down again 
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she got the engine right across the sea to Port Darwin 
without a stop. 

Journey’s end. The end of Jason’s quest, as Amy called 
it. The news flashed round the world that Amy Johnson, 
a young English girl, flying solo, had reached Australia in 
nineteen and a half days. Although Bert Hinlder’s record 
still held, her flight roused the world’s imagination. She 
had proved that by careful handling and thorough over¬ 
hauling a cheap second-hand machine could be flown safely 
to the other side of the world. Although it was a stunt 
flight, as were most of the pioneering flights of those days, 
it helped to open up the new sky-road to the most distant 
part of the British Commonwealth, isolated so long from the 
other big land-masses of the world. 

From Port Darwin she flew across the continent and 
above the Stone-Age aborigines among whom Daisy Bates 
still lived and laboured. Australians took the ‘Queen of the 
Skies’ to their hearts, but all she had to say was that she 
attributed her safe arrival in Australia to ‘the excellence of 
the Gypsy engine and to the careful training and wise 
advice’ of her engineering tutors at Stag Lane. 

During the next few years Amy made other spectacular 
and daring flights and set up new records in other parts of 
the world, but none excited people’s imaginations as much 
as her flight in Jason to Australia. She flew to India, 
setting up a record timing of five and a half days. She 
flew to Capetown and set up another record. And 
after she married the equally famous flyer, Jim Mollison, 
she flew with him to America on a record east to west 
flight. 

She was awarded the C.B.E. and won many honours and 
distinctions and thoroughly enjoyed the fun and limelight 
they brought her - up to a point. The girl who had pre¬ 
ferred cycling alone over the Yorkshire moors really pre- 
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ferred flying alone over land and sea, the stranger and 
more unknown the better. 

Although she had no close contact with the countries 
over which she travelled so fast, nor with the people who 
lived in them, she had the true temperament of the traveller 
whose eyes are rejoiced by the beauties and particular 
qualities of the areas he or she adventures into. 

Read her description of the Sahara: ‘As dawn breaks 
you are treated to such a vision of beauty that you find it 
difficult to concentrate on the prosaic tasks of fuelling your 
plane and preparing for the take-off. Brilliant stars in black 
velvet sky have gently faded away, gracefully giving first 
place to the rising splendour of the sun. Knowing full well 
our poor eyes could not stand the sudden sight of an African 
sun in all its glory, it first sends out faint warning rays of 
pearly grey, shading to lemon, then pale rose and dim gold, 
growing ever deeper and more intense till suddenly, as 
though losing patience, it bursts with dazzling radiance on 
the uncaring world. 

‘First you fly over the oasis belt. Tiny groups of mud huts 
shining whitely in the glowing sun nestle amongst clumps 
of towering green palms. South of the oasis of Tarhit, 
stretch three hundred miles of golden sand-dunes, wave 
after enoi’mous wave, as though some god had stretched 
out his arm over a restless sea, petrifying its restlessness into 
waves of stone.’ 

And when she flew on into Equatorial Africa, she looked 
down on Mary Slcssor’s and Mary Kingsley’s country, 
seeing, as a bird might see, ‘the broad bosom of the Niger, 
the banks lined with crocodiles, enclosing muddy waters 
reflecting the crimson glow of a gorgeous sunset.’ 

What she did not write about in her book, her own 
courage, only came out by accident so to speak, when she 
was among friends. At one drawing-room meeting she 
staggered her informal audience by saying quite non- 
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chalantly that at one point in an African flight she propped 
up the plane’s front wheel with her suitcase so that she 
could have one hand free - while she was working on the 
engine - to hold a pistol handy for lions! 

Amy never lived to be old. But in her eleven years or so 
of flying she made air history. In 1937 she won this remark¬ 
able tribute from the Director General of Civil Aviation, 
Sir Francis Shelmerdine: 'The services to aviation by Miss 
Amy Johnson may be said to have been equalled by few 
individuals, and it is a matter of speculation whether in 
their cumulative effect they can have been excelled by 
anybody, man or woman.’ 

But when war came to Britain two years later she was 
content to offer her services quite humbly to the Women’s 
Section of the Air Transport Auxiliary, where she served 
loyally under another woman flyer, Pauline Gower, ferrying 
planes from factory to airfield. 

She died in this service on a routine flight in January 
1941. Bad weather overtook her, her petrol was running 
short and she had to bale out into the Thames. People 
wondered at the time how it was that such a brilliant flyer, 
who had made so many superb pioneering flights all over 
the world in far more primitive aircraft, could have lost 
her life in such an unspectacular way. But in flying, as in 
many other activities, it may be the normal and humdrum, 
the little, that costs lives as well as saves them. 

The day before, she lunched with a close friend in 
London, another pioneer woman engineer and one of the 
most distinguished women of her day*, who said that 
Amy’s zest for living and her eager enthusiasm for the 
future of flying when the war ended were as keen as ever. 

If she had lived longer she would, no doubt, have done 
still more for aviation. But as it was, besides her spectacular' 
flights she crammed into her life a good deal of other usefiil 
*Dame Caroline Haslett, D.B.E., J.P., Companion I.E.E. 
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work - on aircraft development in the United States, for 
instance - which, too, has gone into making the world 
network of air communications possible that we now take 
for granted. 

She helped too to give women confidence in themselves 
and to enlarge the scope for their talents. But perhaps the 
chief lesson she taught was that daring, high spirits and 
imagination arc not enough by themselves to achieve success 
in any enterprise, but that they must be backed up by hard 
work, thoroughness, skill and persistence; and above all, 
by personality. 
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